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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES! 


INTRODUCTION 


brary School and the Division of the 

Social Sciences of the University of 
Chicago received a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation to support an investi- 
gation of “the desirability and feasibility 
of an abstracting system for the social 
sciences.” In the course of the inquiry the 
object of study was necessarily general- 
ized to the whole problem of bibliograph- 
ical services in the social sciences. This is 
the final report on that project. 

Under the co-chairmanship of Bernard 
Berelson and Ralph W. Tyler, deans of 
the School and the Division, an advisory 
committee of representatives from differ- 
ent disciplines was appointed to serve as 
consultants on and reviewers of the sur- 
vey. Its members were: Fred Eggan, for 
anthropology; Herbert Goldhamer, for 
sociology; Louis Gottschalk, for history; 
Nathan Leites, for political science; Ed- 
ward Shils, for social science; and Allen 
Wallis, for economics and statistics. This 
committee made suggestions throughout 
the inquiry, criticized the preliminary re- 
ports, and approved this final report. 

The School and the Division appoint- 


I’ THE fall of 1948 the Graduate Li- 


* This report was prepared with the financial as- 
sistance of the Carnegie Corporation by the Gradu- 
ate Library School and the Division of the Social 
Sciences of the University of Chicago. 


ed Bruce Lannes Smith to carry out the 
investigation and to prepare the various 
memoranda which were preliminary to 
this final report. As the director of the 
survey, he conducted numerous inter- 
views, administered a questionnaire sur- 
vey, and wrote supplementary reports. 


PROCEDURES OF THE INQUIRY 


This report on actual and projected 
bibliographical services in the social sci- 
ences is based upon a variety of informa- 
tion secured in a variety of ways: 


1. Consultation with the members of the ad- 
visory committee, collectively and individ- 
ually, on the bibliographical problems of the 
social sciences generally and of their own 
fields 

. Survey of the current state of bibliographi- 
cal services in the social sciences 

. Analysis of the administrative history of the 
old Social Science Abstracts 

. Analysis of the relevant experience of bib- 
liographical services in other scientific fields 
—e.g., psychology (Psychological Abstracts 
and Psychological Bulletin), agriculture 
(Bibliography of Agriculture), biology (Bio- 
logical Abstracts) 

. Correspondence with bibliographical ex- 
perts abroad, notably the Bibliographical 
Center of UNESCO in Paris, which is spon- 
soring an exploratory study on international 
bibliographical problems in the social sci- 
ences 

. Review of the professional literature on the 
problems of bibliographical control of the 
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modern output of scientific materials (deal- 
ing with problems of distribution, location, 
classification, etc.) 

. Consultation with individual! social scien- 
tists, librarians, bibliographical specialists, 
and editors of appropriate publications 

. Collection of data by questionnaire from a 
small sample of American social scientists 
(both “grass roots” and “elite”) on their 
attitudes toward various proposals for bib- 
liographical service and their willingness to 
support such a service financially 

. Collection of data by questionnaire from a 
sample of American librarians (public, col- 
lege, university and research, and special) 
on their evaluation of the existing services 
and their attitudes toward various proposals 
for bibliographical services 

. Collection of data on the cost of biblio- 
graphical services of various types under 
various conditions of publication 


In all, the director of the survey con- 
sulted personally with about seventy-five 
people on the problems of the inquiry 
and prepared about ten memoranda for 
the advisory committee, totaling over 
two hundred pages. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF BIBLIOGRAPH- 
ICAL SERVICES IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


The growth and the range of social 
science literature have brought forth a 
variety of bibliographical services, de- 
signed for a variety of purposes and of 
varying value. Some fields within the so- 
cial sciences are handled better than 
others, and some bibliographical func- 
tions are met better than others. On the 
whole, however, the bibliographical serv- 
ices for the social sciences are unsatis- 
factory. 

In 1928, in response to the desire of 
some social scientists for an integrated 
bibliographical service, Social Science 
Abstracts was established. It dealt with 
the whole field of the social sciences, in- 
cluding history; it covered the whole 
range of social science literature, includ- 


ing foreign as well as American materi- 
als; it included some twenty thousand 
abstracts a year. In 1932, in the depth of 
the depression, Social Science Abstracts 
was discontinued for lack of funds. Since 
that time there has been no single com- 
prehensive bibliographical service in the 
social sciences (although such services do 
exist in other scientific fields, e.g., Chemi- 
cal Abstracts, Biological Abstracts) 

Some fields and subfields in the social 
sciences have competent and satisfactory 
bibliographical services for their own and 
marginal areas. The Public Affairs Infor- 
mation Service Bulletin comes closest to 
covering the entire field. Within particu- 
lar fields, Psychological Abstracts and the 
bibliographical reviews in Psychological 
Bulletin, the Population Index, Child De- 
velopment Abstracts, the Education Index 
and the Review of Educational Research, 
and the Agriculture Indes: and the Bibli- 
ography of Agriculture are examples of 
highly useful and highly regarded biblio- 
graphic services. 

In other fields the situation is not so 
happy. Economists, sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, historians, and political scien- 
tists do not have adequate bibliographi- 
cal coverage in their own fields. Various 
kinds of bibliographical services do exist, 
of course, in all these fields; but they are 
overlapping, duplicatory, incomplete, 
without cleafty defined boundaries, and 
generally unsatisfactory. 

The commercial indexing services and 
the various professional journals—with 
their book reviews, book notices, biblio- 
graphical essays and lists of magazine ar- 


2 Biological Abstracts was started at the same 
time and under the same conditions as Social Science 
Abstracts. It survived because of the different nature 
of the scientific field and of scientific publication 
within it, because of the financial support received 
from commercia! sources which found it valuable, 
and because of the particular devotion and energy of 
its editor. 
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ticles, government documents, disserta- 
tions, and compilations of “publications 
received in this office’-—present biblio- 
graphical services of the most diverse 
types. They appear to have gone their 
separate ways with a minimum of self- 
analysis, co-ordination, joint consulta- 
tion, or joint action. Seldom, if ever, do 
journals explain the basis of their biblio- 
graphical coverage or sampling. Among 
journals which classify their biblio- 
graphical offerings at all, no two have 
adopted the same categories; and classi- 
fication is usually done under broad 
headings only. Some readers have com- 
plained that major contributions to a 
field are often lost for a long period 
among the trivia, and others have assert- 
ed that interdisciplinary relationships are 
neglected. Historically, the provision of 
bibliographical services in the social sci- 
ences has not been marked by competent 
planning, and such services now are 
neither reliable nor convenient. 

To survey in detail the entire field of 
bibliographical organization in the social 
sciences is a major task deserving a sep- 
arate undertaking. However, we did at- 
tempt a quick review of the adequacy of 
current bibliographical services in the 
field, which led to the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. Sources of data.—Sources of pub- 
lished data for social science research, as 
distinguished from reports on research 
projects (‘scholarly publications’’), are 
not and never have been adequately cov- 
ered by bibliographical services of any 
kind. Social science data may be found in 
so many diverse sources (e.g., govern- 
ment documents, institutional reports, 
industrial memoranda, voting records, 
newspaper stories, novels) that it is cur- 
rently impracticable to attempt to index 
them all. (Perhaps the development of 
the new electronic devices may help in 


this regard, but this is a bibliographic 
“future.”) A rough analysis of citations 
in social science journals confirms the 
spread and variety of social science data 
and its published sources far beyond the 
capacity of a currently manageable in- 
dex. 

2. Books.—Of the two major forms of 
publications containing social science lit- 
erature (as distinct from the raw data of 
social science), books are relatively acces- 
sible through catalogs, bibliographies, 
indexes, book reviews (and indexes to 
them), and book listings in the journals. 

3. Journal articles: Indexes.—The 
other major form of publication, the 
journal article, is not quite so accessible 
but can be relatively well located through 
current indexes. Of a sample of about 
sixty-five important social science jour- 
nals—both general and specialized, in 
political science, econemics, sociology, 
psychology, education, and anthropology 
—forty-two are indexed in one source 
(Public Affairs Information Service Bul- 
letin) and an additional twenty in a sec- 
ond source (Psychological Abstracts).5 A 
third source accounts for two of the re- 
maining three journals, and the other 
was established only very recently. The 
average journal is indexed in slightly 
over two of the ten major services, usual- 
ly by broad subject headings. In addi- 
tion, there are specialized indexes which 
competently cover particular fields, e.g., 
Population Index; and about half the 
journals in our sample contain continu- 
ing bibliographies, of differing value, on 
their own subjects. Except for foreign- 
language materials, coverage on the in- 
dexing level is thus reasonably good at 
present, although it could still be im- 


3 This record would not be so good for less “im- 
portant” or for peripheral journals, but it would 
apply to what might be called the “major core” of 
socia! science journals. 
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proved through unification and through 
improved and expanded coverage of the 
peripheral journals. 

4. Journal articles: Abstracts.—For an- 
notations and abstracts the situation is 
less satisfactory. The major abstracting 
service in the social sciences is Psycho- 
logical Abstracts, which performs an ade- 
quate service for psychology and related 
areas in sociology, anthropology, educa- 
tion, and political science. Of the sixty- 
five sample journals, thirty-four are cov- 
ered in Psychological Abstracts (to the 
extent that their subject matter is “psy- 
chological’), and an additional five are 
covered by Philosophical Abstracts. The 
major fields not covered in the existing 
abstracting services are economics and 
political science. Again there are a few 
abstracting services in specialized areas, 
e.g., Child Development Abstracts, Popula- 
tion Index, Library Literature. Only a 
very few of the journals themselves con- 
tain abstracts in their own fields or of 
their own articles. 

5. Journal articles: Bibliographical re- 
views.—For bibliographical review ar- 
ticles, the picture is still less satisfactory. 
There is no publication devoted exclu- 
sively to this purpose. Very few of the 
sixty-five journals (and those only ir- 
regularly) contain critical bibliographical 
essays. Again psychology and education 
are the best-served fields through Psy- 
chological Bulletin and the Review of Edu- 
cational Research; and again there are the 
specialized services, e.g., Population In- 
dex. 

6. Government reports and documents.— 
For United States documents, a com- 
plete and well-indexed service is provided 
currently in the United States Government 
Publications: Monthly Catalog. There are 
also special indexes to older documents 
and to certain special fields, such as 
House and Senate hearings. State publi- 


cations are listed in the Monthly Checklist 
of State Publications, but there is no in- 
dex to local records. A considerable num- 
ber of public documents are indexed in 
Public Affairs Information Service Bulle- 
tin. There is a great variety and uneven- 
ness of coverage in the reporting of docu- 
ments of foreign countries, with no inte- 
grated list of documents from all coun- 
tries. Research reports which are not 
published and distributed by the govern- 
ment in the usual way are not accessible 
at all, except through (accidental) per- 
sonal contacts. 

7. Foreign publications—Very few of 
the current United States bibliographies 
include publications in foreign languages, 
and, when they do, the selection is nei- 
ther systematic nor extensive. A few of 
the major French and German bibliogra- 
phies and abstract services are held by 
most large libraries in this country, but 
they are infrequently consulted (e.g., 
Documentation économique; Bulletin ana- 
lytique de documentation politique, écono- 
mique, et sociale contemporaine; Revue de 
sociologie de I’ Institut Solvay). Some for- 
mer bibliographical tools are no longer 
published (eg., Bibliographie der Sozial- 
wissenschaften, Bibliographie der Rezen- 
sionen). To trace a particular publica- 
tion, one must consult the national bib- 
liography of the country of origin or, if 
it is an older publication, one of the union 
catalogs. There is no current index to 
foreign reviews of publications. In short, 
the accessibility of foreign social science 
publications to American scholars is 
slight. 

8. Dissertations.—There are separate 
national lists of American dissertations 
at the doctoral level, and many univer- 
sities publish cumulative lists of their 
own output. There have been two United 
States lists: Doctoral Dissertations Ac- 
cepted by American Universities, pub- 
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lished by H. W. Wilson for the National 
Research Council and the United States 
Library of Congress, and List of Ameri- 
can Doctoral Dissertations Printed in... , 
which ran from 1912 to 1938. Several 
journals carry lists of dissertations in 
their own subject fields. 

g. Research in progress.—Nosinglepub- 
lication lists all active research projects 
in given fields. Several journals of learned 
societies include notes as to research in 
progress, although they are often incom- 
plete as well as inflated. There is an Eng- 
lish index published by the National In- 
stitute of Economic and Social Research 
of Cambridge University and entitled 
Register of Research in the Social Sciences 
in Progress and in Plan. The Revue de 
l'Institut Solvay contains some notes on 
sociological research in progress. 

In summary, the over-all bibliographi- 
cal situation in the social sciences is un- 
even. Some fields (e.g., psychology and 
education) are served much better than 


others, and some functions (e.g., simple 
bibliographical listing and indexing) are 
performed better than others. Improve- 
ments could be made in practically every 
phase of the bibliographical services of 
the social sciences, but some improve- 
ments are more urgent than others. 


USERS’ IMPRESSIONS OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
SERVICES IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Not only does this bibliographical sit- 
uation hamper the development of social 
science research, but it is recognized as 
unsatisfactory by a large majority of the 
present-day users of social science litera- 
ture. This is a central fact of considerable 
importance. The desire for better biblio- 
graphical services is not restricted to the 
specially interested or to professional 
leaders. In answer to our queries, 


Practically all the specialists who were per- 
sonally interviewed, 


About 90 per cent of a sample of “rank-and- 
file” social scientists, 

About 75 per cent of a sample of librarians 
(public, college, university, and research), 
and 

About 60 per cent of a group of social science 
“leaders” (association officers and editors) 
who answered our questionnaire 

indicated that, in their judgment, “there 
is a definite and clear need for additional 
or better bibliographic services in the 
social sciences.’ Almost all others 
thought that “additional or better bib- 
liographic services would be useful [al- 
though] they are not really necessary.” 
Only one or two persons out of a total of 
some two hundred said that “it is not 
worth the effort to produce more or bet- 
ter bibliographic services.” 

Furthermore, according to the librari- 
ans who are professionally concerned 
with the efficient use of materials, the 
existing bibliographic services in the so- 
cial sciences as a whole are the poorest of 
the major fields of knowledge. About 80 
per cent of the librarians think that bib- 
liographical services are better in the 
physical sciences than in the social sci- 
ences; about 75 per cent think that they 
are better in the biological sciences; and 
about 40 per cent think that they are 
better in the humanities (with less 
than 10 per cent believing that the so- 
cial sciences are better served than the 
humanities). 

There is considerable agreement 
among social scientists on the most de- 
sirable additions to the bibliographical 
services in the field. First, they would 
prefer a series of selective abstracts cov- 
ering the “‘best’’ social science literature. 
Second, they would like a series of bib- 
liographica] review articles which would 
critically survey the literature on a spe- 
cific social science problem. A compre- 
hensive abstracts publication (like the 
old Social Science Abstracts) is farther 
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down on the list of desiderata, and anno- 
tated bibliographies bring up the rear. 

The social scientists are concerned not 
only with locating the social science lit- 
erature relevant to their purposes but 
also with using it in direct application to 
their own teaching and research. Li- 
brarians, on the other hand, are interest- 
ed only in locating materials for other 
people to use. Even so, they vote for a 
journal of abstracts ahead of an index to 
the literature of social science, but their 
preference is not great. (Public librari- 
ans, with a less specialized and less de- 
manding clientele, prefer an index over a 
system of abstracts.) Indeed, about 70 
per cent of the librarians would welcome 
the establishment of a “Social Science In- 
dex”’ similar to the Education Index, even 
though a relatively few sources already 
provide a considerable amount of the 
service which such an index might per- 
form (if limited to English-language ma- 
terials). 

In sum, then, the major groups of 
users of social science literature believe 
that the bibliography of the field now is 
inadequate and that something should be 
done about it. Although that “some- 
thing” is differently defined by different 
groups, it would certainly include a sys- 
tem of selective abstracts. In addition, 
the direct consumers of social science lit- 
erature prefer a set of bibliographical re- 
views on specific problems, and the li- 
brarians prefer some sort of index or 
simple bibliography. 

This expression of opinion on the part 
of interest groups was taken in this sur- 
vey as indicative but not definitive. 
That is, it was considered to be one im- 
portant set of data among others, but not 
a blueprint to be rigidly followed. The 
problem is so complicated that our re- 
spondents could not be expected to be 
“experts” on its solution, and their re- 


plies were not interpreted in that light. 
It was important for us to collect the 
opinions of the field of users as one factor 
in our own deliberations, but final deci- 
sions on conclusions and recommenda- 
tions were made independently. 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 
THE BASES OF THE PROBLEM 


The present bibliographical situation in 
the social sciences has become a matter 
of considerable concern to interested 
parties. During the past few years the 
question of improved bibliographical 
service in the social sciences has been 
raised by some social scientists, by li- 
brarians, by government officials, and by 
foundation officers interested in social 
science research. Just as the problem of 
physical accessibility of materials has 
forced librarians to the invention and 
construction of such devices as union 
catalogs, division of responsibility for 
acquisition (the Farmington plan), and 
regional bibliographical centers (Mid- 
west Inter-library Center), so the prob- 
lem of content accessibility is forcing 
consideration of new or improved meth- 
ods of bibliographical service. In general, 
there are two basic factors responsible for 
the present concern with the problem.‘ 

The first is the growing amount of so- 
cial science literature. In the increasing 
flow of such materials—both the sources 
of raw data and the reports of research 
studies—the social scientist finds it in- 
creasingly difficult not only to locate ex- 
isting literature appropriate for his prob- 
lem but also to assess, in advance of read- 
ing, the probable relevance and quality 


4To some extent the present concern for more 
adequate bibliographical coverage in the social sci- 
ences can also be attributed to the desire of some 
government and quasi-government officers for the 
speedy application of social findings to policy prob- 
lems. 
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of located items. Forty years ago there 
were only about thirty-two hundred so- 
cial scientists (two-thirds of them his- 
torians) in the United States and only 
about forty journals in the whole of so- 
cial science. Hence a single individual 
could pretty well keep up with the par- 
ticular literature of his field and could 
know personally the people contributing 
to it (as an indicator of the probable 
relevance and quality of contributions). 
Today there are probably over twelve 
thousand social scientists (i.e., members 
of the major associations) and perhaps 
five hundred journals that could reason- 
ably be classified as social science publi- 
cations. Of a sample of about four hun- 
dred social science journals in sociology, 
political science, and economics recently 
examined, about one hundred were es- 
tablished as recently as the 1940’s and 
another hundred during the 1930's. 

Scientific research on human behavior 
increases not only in amount but also in 
rate. More persons are being trained for 
the field, and more resources are being 
made available for research in it, par- 
ticularly by the government, which stim- 
ulated social science research during 
World War II and is currently expanding 
its research facilities. If anything, pro- 
duction in the field will be even greater in 
the next years, and the productive schol- 
ar will be in even greater need of assist- 
ance in the location and preliminary 
evaluation of the flood of social science 
materials. 

The second factor at the basis of the 
present concern with improving biblio- 
graphical services in the social sciences is 
the wide range of sources in which the 
increased flow of literature appears. In 
form they include not only books and 
journals but also unpublished disserta- 
tions and government documents and re- 
ports. Now that American scholars are 


becoming more aware of the contempo- 
rary contributions of foreign scholarship, 
there is the problem of materials in many 
of the European languages in addition to 
English-language publications. The core 
of general journals remains, but several 
specialized publications have been es- 
tablished to serve specialized interests. 
Thus, in sociology, to the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology have been added such 
specialized journals as the Public Opinion 
Quarterly and the International Journal 
of Opinion and Attitude Research, Soci- 
ometry, Rural Sociology, and many 
others. This growing specialization, both 
between and within fields, produces a 
problem of cross-disciplinary communi- 
cation and at the same time makes that 
more difficult to achieve. 

This range of sources, in addition to 
the increase in the number of sources, has 
complicated the bibliographical picture 
and stimulated concern about the effec- 
tive management and use of social sci- 
ence materials. In short, the social scien- 
tists are faced with an increased flow of 
literature through an increased number 
of increasingly specialized channels, and 
this condition needs attention in terms 
of bibliographical efficiency. 


THE FACTORS INVOLVED IN THE PROBLEM 


Most broadly stated, the problem is to 
maximize the efficiency with which social 
scientists use or can use the literature of 
the social sciences. But this broad for- 
mulation obscures the complexity and 
difficulty of the problem. What does ef- 
ficiency mean in this connection? Which 
social scientists (when wants and require- 
ments differ between, say, researchers 
and teachers or between specialists and 
nonspecialists)? What kinds of use (guid- 
ed or unguided, intensive or extensive, a 
finding list or information about and/or 
evaluation of the item)? Literature (all of 
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it or only the “good” literature? The 
“speculative” and “theoretical” or only 
the “scientific’’ and “empirical’’? The 
raw material of social science [e.g , census 
data] or only descriptions and analyses 
based upon the raw materials [e.g., dem- 
ographic studies]) ? 

This illustrative and incomplete set of 
alternatives serves only to suggest the 
types of considerations which arise in an 
analysis of the problem. Following is an 
inventory of the factors which need to be 
taken into account in any decision. Their 
interrelationships at many points will be 
clear. 

1. Function.—The purposes to be 
served by bibliographical services are di- 
verse. Some are useful for one purpose 
but not another, and a whole range of 
forms may be needed to meet all the 
functional requirements of a complete 
service. 

The major functions of (different 
forms of) bibliographical service, which 
are distinct but can be variously com- 
bined, are these: 


A. To list, classify, and locate material: This is 
perhaps the simplest kind of bibliographic 
service, designed to enumerate, identify, or- 
ganize, and locate all the individual items 
produced. This answers the questions: What 
is available on this topic? and Where can it 
be found? 

. To screen material: This is intended to sepa- 
rate the bibliographic wheat from the chaff, 
to provide an indication of the “better’’ lit- 
erature in a field in terms of whatever cri- 
teria are set up (usually, scientific rele- 
vance). It obviously involves selection from 
the total output in terms of various criteria. 

. To inform the user about the item: This is 
designed to add to the title by describing the 
content of the item so that the user can more 
adequately decide its relevance for his pur- 
poses. 

. To evaluate the item: Here the bibliographic 
service (ordinarily) provides not only fuller 
information about the item but also a critical 


commentary on it, either substantively or 
methodologically. 

. To evaluate and organize a group of items ona 
particular problem or subject matter: Here the 
purpose is to provide a critical survey of an 
interrelated set of items through a review of 
the literature. Evaluation occurs through 
omission as well as through comment; the 
survey aims at some sort of organization and 
“integration” of the literature. This is prob- 
ably the “highest” or most creative form of 
bibliographic service. The review may deal 
with a limited problem (e.g., the law of ef- 
fect, as in Postman’s review in the Psycho- 
logical Bulletin) or with a whole area of social! 
science research (e.g., Shils’ The Present 
State of American Sociology or the Survey of 
Contemporary Economics, sponsored by the 
American Economic Association). 


All these functions are important. 
They supplement one another, and some 
of them (e.g., finding lists) are necessary 
preliminaries to others (e.g., evaluation 
and organization of groups of items). 
These major functions of bibliographic 
service can apply to service within a spe- 
cialized field or between fields. That is, 
bibliographic service can be designed to 
serve primarily the specialist in the field 
or primarily to relate the literature of one 
field to the problem of another. 

2. Form.—Closely related to the func- 
tions of bibliographical service, though 
not altogether identical with them, is the 
form of service.’ Because of the attention 
to functions, these can be described quite 
briefly : 

A. Unannotated bibliography or index: This is a 
simple listing of all relevant items under ap- 
propriate headings, complete with cross- 
references. Example: International Index. 

. Annotated bibliography or index: This is a 
combination of a listing and an information- 
al service. The annotations can appear for 
all the items included or for only part of 
them. Items are classified by author, title, 
and subject. Example: Library Literature. 


5 See the Appendix for a tabular representation of 
the possible forms of bibliographic service and their 
characteristics. 
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C. Abstracts: This is a collection of summaries 
of all or some items in a given field, ordi- 
narily arranged under major subject head- 
ings and including an author index. The ab- 
stracts can be rigorously limited to informa- 
tional material—‘straight” abstracting of 
the item in question—or they can also in- 
clude some evaluation of the item. Example: 
Psychological Abstracts. 

. Bibliographic review: This is a systematic 
and critical bibliographical survey of the lit- 
erature on a particular subject or problem or 
proposition, written in textual form and in- 
cluding some evaluation of the significance 
of the items in the literature. Example: ar- 
ticles in Psychological Bulletin, e.g., Mc- 
Nemar’s “Opinion-Attitude Methodology,” 
Postman’s “The Law of Effect.” 


These substantive forms of bibliographic 
service can appear in different physical 
forms: as part of existing journals in the 
field ; as separate series appearing weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, annually, or irregu- 
larly; on cards to be selected and or- 
ganized by the individual users; or even 
in a central “‘facts-on-file” service, to 
which specific application for assistance 
would be made. 

3. Audience.—Bibliographical services 
can be designed for the various groups of 
users who make different demands upon 
such services. For example, it is clear 
that, for maximum efficiency, a research 
specialist, a college teacher, a librarian, 
and an “intelligent layman’ would re- 
quire different kinds of bibliographical 
service on the same problem. The major 
audiences who might be considered in the 
design of bibliographical services in the 
social sciences are these: 


A. The research specialist (and teacher of grad- 
uate students) within his own field, who 
typically wants a complete and highly spe- 
cific service which will enable him to find all 
the items bearing on his problems, which he 
will then read in their entirety. 

. The research specialist (and teacher of grad- 
uate students) in a related field, who typi- 
cally wants to have the relevant contribu- 


tions of other fields brought to his attention 
in a form and terminology that he can com- 
prehend. 

. The undergraduate teacher in the social sci- 
ences, who typically wants a bibliographical 
survey of broad fields within the social sci- 
ences. 

. The graduate student in the social sciences, 
who typically wants direct bibliographical 
assistance on his own research problem. 

>. The undergraduate student in the social sci- 
ences, who typically wants to find a few 
items relevant for themes and class prob- 
lems. 

. Librarians serving general and special clien- 
teles, who typically want finding lists for 
both popular and scientific purposes. 

. Related professional workers (public admin- 
istrators, journalists, business and labor 
leaders, etc.), who typically want general 
reviews, with occasional recourse to inten- 
sive lists on particular problems. 

. “Intelligent laymen,” who typically want 
general bibliographical reviews of “what so- 
cial science knows” on broad problems. 


The service satisfactory for one of these 
groups may be quite unsatisfactory for 
others. As the user’s wants become in- 
volved, the problem becomes stil! more 
complicated, and a decision must be 
made as to the groups which take preced- 
ence over others in the development of 
bibliographical services. 

In this report we have given primary 
consideration to the requirements of the 
specialist in the social sciences—re- 
searchers, teachers, and graduate stu- 
dents. The other groups either have so- 
cial science mediated to them through 
members of these groups (as with public 
administrators), or they do not have a 
sufficient claim upon our particular re- 
sponsibilities (as with “intelligent lay- 
men’’). Suitable services could be de- 
vised for these other groups, but our 
mandate was clearly to consider, above 
all, the social scientist. 

4. Coverage.—There are several] cate- 
gories of social science literature which 
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might or might not be included in the 
coverage of a bibliographical service. Out 


of 


the flood of social science materials, 


the literature to be selected for attention 
can be differentiated in several ways: 


A. 


By field: Depending upon the type and scope 
of the bibliographical service, the coverage 
of the literature of social science can be in- 
clusive or selective. If the former, it would 
cover the publications of economics, political 
science, history (or modern history or com- 
parative history), sociology, anthropology or 
cultural anthropology, psychology, educa- 
tion, and part of geography. If the latter, it 
would cover only one of these fields or part 
of one (like population studies). A combina- 
tion—e.g., sociology, social psychology, and 
cultural anthropology—would represent a 
middle-level solution designed to avoid over- 
whelming “‘comprehensiveness,” on the one 
hand, and narrow inbreeding, on the other. 
In the present situation almost any biblio- 
graphical system will result in some degree 
of overlap, but almost any system can ac- 
commodate effective co-operation among 
services. 


. By language and nationality: The coverage 


might be progressively defined to include 
(1) American materials, (2) English-lan- 
guage materials, (3) English-language and 
European materials, and (4) world-wide ma- 
terials. As the definition of coverage is ex- 
panded, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
include and locate relevant material, and the 
items probably become of diminishing qual- 
ity. A strong majority (80 per cent) of the 
social scientists in our sample favors the cov- 
erage of foreign as well as American mate- 
rial. Because of the problem of procuring 
foreign materials, this would mean that such 
bibliographical work would have to be done 
in a few of the largest research libraries. 


. By form: Coverage can be defined on the 


basis of forms of materials: books (and parts 
of books), journal articles and items, govern- 
ment documents and reports, doctoral dis- 
sertations, Master’s theses, commercial and 
industrial reports, research in progress. A 
strong consensus (go per cent) among the 
social scientists favors the inclusion of all 
forms of material which promise to yield 
useful scientific insight, namely, the first four 
above. (Research in progress was not in- 


cluded in the check list, since we felt, for 
various reasons, that we should limit our- 
selves to completed reports.) 

. By degree of analysis: Here a basic distinc- 
tion must be made between two types of 
social science materials. The first is what is 
generally understood by social science litera- 
ture: publications reporting studies or ideas 
about human behavior, i.e., the great bulk of 
social science writing. The second is the 
source data for social science: statistical re- 
ports, legal documents, voting records, mass- 
communication materials, etc. An example 
of the first is a study of population move- 
ments within the United States; an example 
of the second is the census itself, on the basis 
of which the demographic study is done. It 
is important to recognize that the first type 
of material might reasonably be covered in a 
bibliographical system for the social sciences 
but that the second type, extremely diversi- 
fied and voluminous as it is, could not be 
covered completely, especially since there 
can be no limiting definition on what might 
serve someone, sometime, as data for social 
science. 

. By “quality level”: This has to do with the 
scientific quality of the publication. Should 
coverage be limited only to contributions of 
“recognized quality” (as, for example, those 
in the major social science journals or au- 
thored by “qualified” persons), or should it 
extend to impressionistic and speculative 
and “theoretical” materials or even to occa- 
sional items of “high journalism” which 
might suggest social science hypotheses? 
One proposal was to include only empirical 
and empirically oriented items (the latter 
containing explicit hypotheses for later em- 
pirical study). The social] scientists in our 
sample were strong for inclusion of the 
“rigorously scientific items,” only lukewarm 
toward “speculative and  semipopular 
items,” and against “journalistic items.” 


In all these categories, decisions on cov- 
erage have to be made for different audi- 
ences and forms of bibliographical serv- 
ice; and what is appropriate for one may 
not be for another. In every case there is 
a clear choice between extending and 
limiting the coverage of social science 
materials. 
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5. Classification system.—The nature 
of the classification system by which the 
items are arranged depends upon the 
form of bibliographical service. For bibli- 
ographical review articles, only the title 
or a broad subject heading is needed; but 
for indexes or abstracts a detailed sys- 
tematic classification would be extremely 
valuable, especially if stated in the ter- 
minology of the social scientist (even 
though we recognize that few social sci- 
entists would agree on a standard system 
of headings). For such a classification 
scheme the units could be (1) subject 
matters, in general or detailed categories 
(the easiest to administer); (2) problems 
or problem areas; or (3) propositions (the 
hardest to administer but probably the 
most fruitful for reflecting and directing 
social science research). Examples are, 
respectively, (1) the family; (2) relation- 
ship between the family and the business 
cycle; (3) inverse correlation between the 
solidarity of the native-born family and 
economic depression. Where needed, de- 
tailed indexes, cross-references, diction- 
ary-type organization, and other such 
bibliographical devices can be employed. 
Because of the scope and heterogeneity 
of the field and the abundance of ter- 
minologies, the classification problem 
would not be easy to solve in any detail. 

6. Organization and administration.— 
There are two major problems involved 
in the organization and administration of 
any bibliographical service. The first is 
relatively simple, but the second is cen- 
tral to the success of the venture. 


A. Sponsorship: To insure competence and con- 
tinuity in developing the bibliographical 
service, responsible sponsorship would be 
necessary. That sponsorship might come 
from various sources: (1) a group of inter- 
ested scholars—perhaps representing inter- 
ested organizations such as associations, uni- 
versities, foundations, and government— 
who would set themselves up as directors of 


an independent, self-perpetuating body (as 
is currently the case with Biological Ab- 
stracts); (2) a single learned society or sev- 
eral learned societies individually within 
their own fields; (3) the Social Science Re- 
search Council; (4) the social science depart- 
ments of a major university; and (5) a com- 
mercial organization (like H. W. Wilson 
Company). 

. Organization and personne!:-This is obviously 
crucial to the quality of bibliographical serv- 
ice, whatever its form. There are three levels 
of personnel: (1) for some forms of biblio- 
graphical service, an editorial board of inter- 
ested scholars representing various dis- 
ciplines within the social sciences might be 
useful in advising and consulting with the 
executive editor upon major policy deci- 
sions; (2) for most forms of bibliographical 
service, an executive editor would be re- 
quired to supervise the entire process of pub- 
lication from the selection of contributing 
personnel to negotiations with printers; and 
(3) for most forms of bibliographical service, 
social science personnel would be required to 
prepare the materials to be contained in the 
publication—annotations, abstracts, biblio- 
graphical reviews (for simple indexing, non- 
social scientists would be satisfactory). The 
more evaluative the form of service, the 
more highly qualified the personnel would 
have to be. Annotations and abstracts could 
be satisfactorily prepared by advanced 
graduate students and lower-rank faculty 
members. Bibliographical reviews would 
usually, though not always, require men 
with greater experience and reputation. It 
may be that payments would be necessary 
for members of the editorial board and for 
writers of the bibliographical review ar- 
ticles. 


7. Finances.—-Finally, there is the cru- 
cial matter of financing the bibliographi- 
cal service. There are three major sources 
of funds: (1) subscriptions, chiefly from 
social scientists and libraries; (2) govern- 
ment subsidies; and (3) foundation 
grants. While the last might be secured 
for the initial period of establishing a new 
service, it could probably not be expected 
as a continuing subvention, although 
that may not be completely out of the 
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question. Government subsidy for such 
services is more likely in the United 
States at the present than at any time in 
the past; however, it is not clear whether 
any sizable subsidy can be expected from 
the American government in the next 
few years. Subscriptions will probably be 
the major pillar of support, and any de- 
sign of improved or additional biblio- 
graphical services must take this limited 
source of funds into strict account. 

Proposals for bibliographical services 
in the social sciences must deal with all 
these factors simultaneously. To a large 
extent they are interrelated. Decisions 
about one factor—e.g., audience—imply 
or require decisions about another factor 
—e.g., form. The complexity and diffi- 
culty of the fundamental problem should 
now be clearer, although perhaps the “‘so- 
lution”’ is less clear. Probably there is no 
one solution to the problem of biblio- 
graphical services in the social sciences; 
instead, a whole system of publications, 
each designed to serve a different func- 
tion, may be necessary for completely 
satisfactory service. But this preliminary 
consideration of the nature of the prob- 
lem is a prerequisite to the discussion of 
“solutions.” 


PROPOSALS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES IN 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Any proposal for additional or im- 
proved bibliographical] services in the so- 
cial sciences must be viewed as part of a 
continuum. At one end is the “perfect” 
system of complete, efficient, prompt, 
and accessible bibliographical service for 
everybody, in just those forms in which 
the individual wants it. At the other end 
is, say, the addition of a few more jour- 
nals to the current indexing services. In 
between is a whole range of proposals for 
filling in gaps in the present service, for 


integrating services, for providing new 
types of services for new groups of users, 
and so on. 

Just as the perfect system is probably 
impossible to achieve at this time (if 
ever), so the more timid proposals are 
hardly worth making. Realistic proposals 
made now must represent a compromise 
between the utopian schemes, which cur- 
rently need more development and ex- 
perimentation, and the modest proposal 
of plugging a small gap here or there. 
And it is important, in making any rec- 
ommendations, to keep the long-range 
objectives in mind, so that present pro- 
posals will fit into the over-all plan. 

Accordingly, we shall present here a 
three-level set of proposals describing 
useful additions and improvements in the 
bibliographical services of the social sci- 
ences. In a sense they are proposals 
which require different periods of time 
for the solution of the bibliographical 
problems of the field. The first might be 
thought of, roughly, as requiring a gen- 
eration or so; the second as involving 
about five years; and the third as an im- 
mediate measure. The three are designed 
for progressive accommodation, one to 
the other. 

The first is the most imaginative and 
at this time the least practical proposal, 
and we describe it not with a view to its 
immediate adoption but as a vision of the 
long-range future of bibliographical con- 
trol in the modern scholarly world. The 
second is on a lower level of imagination 
and a higher level of practicality and re- 
quires a period of time in which to solicit 
the collaboration of a large number of the 
current editors and publishers of social 
science materials. The third is the pro- 
posal for immediate adoption as a valu- 
able complement to the present system 
as well as a start toward the grander and 
more elegant systems of the future. 
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COMPLETE RATIONALIZATION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
PUBLICATION AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The modern flood of social science ma- 
terials, which is already threatening to 
drown the scholars, will become even 
greater in the future. Not only will the 
number of publications increase in about 
every field, but specialization of interests 
and publications will probably increase 
as well. An inquiry into the state of bib- 
liographical services in the social sciences 
in 1949 has a clear responsibility to look 
further into the future than the next few 
years and to suggest the most likely 
roads to long-run solutions. What would 
“complete rationalization of social sci- 
ence publication and bibliography” look 
like if the field could start from scratch? 
Here we can indicate only a few of the 
possibilities. 

“Complete rationalization”’ of biblio- 
graphical services starts not with the bib- 
liographical services themselves but with 
the forms through which social science 
studies are reported to their consumers. 
A major channel today—and one which 
will increase in importance as the social 
sciences become more scientific’—is the 
article in the learned journal, which be- 
gan as the vehicle for such reporting dur- 
ing the days of great generality of inter- 
est among workers in scientific fields. 
With increasing specialization, it became 
less appropriate for its purpose. Today 
only a part, perhaps a small part, of a 
journal like the American Political Sci- 
ence Review or the American Journal of 
Sociology or the Journal of Political Econ- 
omy is read by any one reader; different 
readers go to such journals for different 
things, and probably very few items are 

6 Publication in the form of journal article tends 
to take precedence over publication in book form, as 
a discipline becomes more scientific and more sys- 
tematic in its research. The results of investigations 


in the physical and biological sciences, for example, 
are almost entirely reported in journal articles. 


read by large majorities of the consum- 
ers. There is no reason why diverse ar- 
ticles should be bound together. The 
waste may be even greater for libraries 
which circulate such journals to their 
users; a borrower of five bound volumes 
of learned journals may be withholding 
one hundred or more articles in order to 
look at five. The other functions of such 
journals—helping the reader “to see 
what other people in the broad field are 
doing”’; providing news notes on the pro- 
fession (appointments, deaths, new re- 
search centers, etc.); running official an- 
nouncements of professional associa- 
tions; and reviewing books—can be bet- 
ter performed through other devices.’ In 
addition, the journal appears ordinarily 
only quarterly, and that fixed frequency 
of publication, together with editorial 
and printing mechanics, makes for a con- 
siderable time lag between the comple- 
tion of the report and its communication 
to other workers in the field. 

Consider, on the other hand, a publi- 
cation system for social science materials 
without the learned journal.* Selection of 
materials would proceed as before, with 
editors or editorial boards for each spe- 
cialization passing on submitted manu- 
scripts. However, when approved, the 
article would be published as a separate 


7 The review of books in such journals is consid- 
ered inadequate by many critics. A book-reviewing 
medium which could devote sufficient space to en- 
courage searching and critical reviews of major 
titles would be extremely valuable. The problem of 
book reviews, incidentally, is a separate one, to 
which we did not give much attention. However, we 
feel that measures to insure a system of sizable tech- 
nical reviews would perhaps help the development of 
good social science methodology and research as 
much as any other single thing. 


* Most of the ideas on these pages were suggested 
to the committee by Herman Fussler, director of the 
University of Chicago libraries. Other valuable sug- 
gestions throughout this section were made by 
Margaret Egan and Jesse Shera, of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago. 
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item—and immediately. It would be sent 
to people who would have subscribed not 
to a general journal including some mate- 
rial they want and a lot they do not want 
but to all the publications of the service 
which fall in a given classification. The 
classification could be broad or narrow, 
depending on the user’s interest. That is, 
he could subscribe to all the publications 
in sociology, to those on social-psycho- 
logical topics, or only to those dealing 
with public opinion and communication. 
Or he could place standing orders for ma- 
terial by other kinds of headings, (e.g., 
all those dealing with primary groups, 
all those including data on Catholics, all 
those based upon controlled experiments, 
or all those employing certain statistical 
devices). He would receive a continuing 
flow of such publications as they were 
ready. He could also order individual 
copies of titles not placed in his c'assifi- 
cation; a list on the back cover of the 
latest publication, or perhaps a separate 
bibliography, would tell him what was 
available. Occasionally he would receive 
an unordered title, selected for him by an 
editorial board as an example of espe- 
cially good work in a related field. When 
he had received the separate publica- 
tions, he could discard them or file them 
according to his own system. This system 
of publication might even lead to another 
advantage; it would be administered, 
say, by the professional association and 
might supplant the wide range of jour- 
nals now published. 

Such a system, here described only 
briefly, presents certain problems (e.g., 
costs) which have not been completely 
explored, but at least it seems promising 
as a way out of certain current difficul- 
ties. Its effect upon the nature of biblio- 
graphical services in the social sciences 
would be considerable. It might even 
eliminate the need for some of that serv- 


ice, since each recipient would provide 
his own bibliographical organization. 

Or take another example of what pub- 
lication might come to: As productivity 
increases, so do the physical and service 
problems of handling publications. An- 
other idea, therefore, is that items like 
journal articles appear in microreproduc- 
tion on small cards in addition to, or in- 
stead of, their present form. At the top 
of the card, along with the author, title, 
and location data, would appear an ab- 
stract of the item in print of legible size. 
This abstract could be read by the naked 
eye and the microreproduction with the 
aid of a suitable magnifying device (so 
that a large and expensive machine 
would not be needed). Again, an indi- 
vidual scholar could file and organize 
such cards according to his own uses. In 
addition, the system would facilitate li- 
brary service in this area. Upon applica- 
tion for the item at the library desk, the 
user would be given not a bound volume 
of a learned journal to be returned at the 
end of a given period, but a card contain- 
ing the entire article and its abstract. 
This card could be duplicated at the li- 
brary desk from the card in the library’s 
file, while the user waited, in no more 
time than the traditional service and 
probably in less. The item would be given 
to the user, not loaned. Again, he could 
add such items to his own private collec- 
tion, organized in his own way. 

Take another possibility: Traditional 
devices are becoming cumbersome and 
inefficient instruments for the biblio- 
graphical control of large masses of re- 
corded information. Even the mechanical 
devices employing punch-card tech- 
niques, which seemed promising a decade 
ago, now appear slow in contrast to the 
possibilities implicit in the application of 
electronic techniques to bibliographical 
searching. 
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Not only are such electronic machines 
useful for sorting the raw data them- 
selves (in the experiments now under 
way in the field of chemistry at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology), but 
they can also be applied to the problems 
of bibliographical control. One experi- 
mental machine has been constructed 
and tested for this purpose at the library 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This Microfilm Rapid Selector 
employs both photoelectric and micro- 
film techniques for the bibliographic 
manipulation of abstracts recorded on 
microfilm. By its use, microfilmed ab- 
stracts are automatically sorted and se- 
lected from reels of microfilm, and read- 
able photographic enlargements of the 
selected abstracts are supplied (without 
altering the film from which they are 
taken) at a sorting speed of 180 abstracts 
per second, or more than 10,000 per min- 
ute. The efficiency and utility of such 
machines depends, of course, upon the 
quality of the classification system on 
which it is organized and the capacity at 
which they can be operated. 

Or, finally, consider the possibilities of 
the development of Ultrafax for biblio- 
graphical purposes. This electronic de- 
vice is able to transmit a wide variety of 
(microfilmed) graphic materials through 
space at the speed of light, or at a rate of 
about one million words a minute. 
Charts, maps, mathematical formulas, 
diagrams, and illustrations can be trans- 
mitted, as well as words. Thus the biblio- 
graphic item available anywhere can be 
almost instantaneously available every- 
where, and the problem of supply for the 
scholar without a large research library 
may be solved (since permanent photo- 
graphs of Ultrafaxed items can be made 
from the image received). Here again, 
basic technical and financial problems re- 
main to be solved, and perhaps a high 


volume of traffic will be required to oper- 
ate the system. In effect, this can provide 
a television system for scholars and sci- 
entists and may affect the over-all biblio- 
graphical services for the social sciences. 

At the present time, however, such 
bibliographical innovations as microre- 
produced cards, electronic rapid selec- 
tors, Ultrafax transmission, and changed 
methods of publication cannot be inte- 
grated into a functioning bibliographical 
system. There are several problems 
which need solution for each idea sepa- 
rately, and even more so if they (and 
similar ideas and instruments) are to be 
integrated into a single bibliographical 
system. Further exploration and devel- 
opment of these possibilities and experi- 
mentation with them are needed. Al! that 
we can do at this stage is to recognize 
their potentialities and to urge that they 
be given full consideration and study, in 
order to hasten and maximize their con- 
tribution to bibliographical efficiency. 
Concretely, this means that specialists in 
bibliographical control should be encour- 
aged to devote special study, perhaps on 
an experimental and pilot basis, to the 
application of these and similar ideas and 
devices. Such studies should proceed in 
two directions simultaneously. One is to 
prepare a blueprint of a workable biblio- 
graphical system of a “perfect’’ sort, 
without regard to present conditions and 
established interest. The other is to apply 
such ideas on a sample or experimental 
basis in one or more libraries or in one or 
more journals or in a few subject fields, in 
order to test the proposals in practice 
(even though it is recognized that only 
habitual use and familiarity over a period 
of time will provide the final test of the 
proposals). In short, we envisage here 
setting the experts to work to devise a 
perfectly rationalized system of biblio- 
graphic services for a broad field, in this 
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case the social sciences. Such an inquiry 
could not help being productive for the 
problems of bibliographical control of 
modern scholarly and scientific literature 
as a whole. 


INCREASED COLLABORATION AND INTEGRATION 
OF CURRENT SERVICES 

On a lower level of aspiration we pro- 
pose efforts toward the systematic inte- 
gration and division of Jabor among the 
various bibliographical services now ex- 
isting in numerous and scattered jour- 
nals, indexes, bibliographies, lists, and 
agencies. At the same time that many of 
these services are overlapping, they are 
not individually (or even in many cases 
collectively) complete. The typical social 
scientist uses the existing bibliographical 
services without always knowing just 
how much is included in what he happens 
to see. Unless he has the good fortune to 
be served by specialized bibliographical 
tools (as, for example, in the field of pop- 
ulation), he consults a few of the general 
indexes (which themselves partially over- 
lap), the bibliographies in a text or two, 
the occasional lists in a few learned jour- 
nals which more or less cover the subject 
or problem, and that is about all. The 
lack of economy in producing duplica- 
tory, unreliable, incomplete, and other- 
wise unsatisfactory services is probably 
smal] compared with the lack of economy 
at the using end. If the present types of 
service could somehow be unified on a 
systematic basis—with a relatively few, 
clearly defined, centralized bibliographi- 
cal services—the saving in time, money, 
and energy would be great. Here again, 
this is the path of development followed 
with considerable success in the physical 
and biological sciences. 

This is not an impossible task. Many 
professional publications which, out of 
necessity, undertook various sorts of bib- 


liographica] stopgaps for their own read- 
ers would be glad to withdraw from the 
field if they (and their readers) were sure 
that the function would be met more ade- 
quately in another way. If they could be 
convinced that a better method of service 
was possible, professional editors and 
publishers and editorial boards would un- 
doubtedly be eager to collaborate in the 
over-all scheme, despite the kinds of spe- 
cia] interests involved. 

Again, concretely, there are two stages 
in the recommendation. The first is to 
secure the facts and to devise on paper 
the over-all scheme or schemes. This is a 
task of considerable complexity, which 
could not be attempted within the pres- 
ent inquiry. It involves the listing and 
the analysis of the bibliographical con- 
tents of current services in detail, in or- 
der to produce an incontrovertible set of 
facts about the degree of duplication and 
coverage. It involves analysis of sub- 
scription lists to determine the degree of 
overlapping among users of various jour- 
nals and services. It involves analysis of 
the bibliographical practices and reading 
habits of typical users, in order to design 
the most efficient services for them. 

Once the facts have been gathered and 
the design prepared, the second stage be- 
gins—persuasion of and negotiation with 
the representatives of current journals 
and services. Because of the diversity of 
services and of sponsoring agencies (li- 
braries, commercial bodies, government 
offices, learned societies, universities), 
this process will not be easy, but the 
common professional desire for the best 
possible bibliographical service will be a 
strong motivating factor. In this process 
the facts about the present situation are 
likely to be the most eloquent persuad- 
ers, along with the blueprint of what can 
realistically be achieved within the next 
few years. This will involve such matters 
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as the precise definition of bibliographi- 
cal responsibilities, the allocation of spe- 
cializations, perhaps the extension of 
Psychological Abstracts, the proposal of 
general publication of abstracts with the 
original article, and so on. This stage 
calls for the circulation of the concrete 
proposals, some professional discussion of 
the problem, conferences of interested 
parties, and continuous negotiations.’ 
Unless the situation deteriorates bad- 
ly, the longer the integration of current 
services is delayed, the harder it will be 
to achieve in the end; and sooner or later 
it will become necessary. Complete elim- 
ination of overlapping in the bibliogra- 
phy of subject fields is not possible, or 
desirable either, but basic and far-reach- 
ing improvements can certainly be made. 
An expert and disinterested body should 
be intrusted now with the responsibility 
of taking the first steps in this direction. 


ADDITIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES 
FOR IMMEDIATE ADOPTION 


Finally, what, if anything, should be 
done now to improve the bibliographical 
services of the social sciences? We be- 
lieve that there are certain bibliographi- 
cal functions which are not now being 
served and which need serving. Accord- 
ingly, we propose that two additional 
services be inaugurated: (1) of first im- 
portance, a system of bibliographical re- 
view articles on particular social science 
problems and (2) of second importance, a 
system of selective abstracts. 

In our judgment, the single most de- 
sirable addition to the present biblio- 
graphical system in the social sciences 
would be a series of bibliographical re- 


9 We have deliberately avoided giving full atten- 
tion in this report to the problem of foreign bib- 
liography in this field, because of UNESCO concern 
with the problem. However, integration of American 
and foreign services would be extremely valuable. 


view articles covering the fields in which 
this type of review is now most conspicu- 
ously lacking. The articles would cover 
the literature of the previous years (dif- 
fering for different problems in accord- 
ance with the growth of work in the field) 
in critical and systematic fashion, com- 
menting on the contribution of the vari- 
ous titles to the problem at hand. The 
nearest example in the field at present is 
the topical bibliographical] review article 
in the Psychological Bulletin. Through 
such articles—the highest.form of biblio- 
graphical service—the literature of a 
field is not only systematically reviewed 
from time to time, but it is organized 
after some theoretical scheme which 
points up the strengths and gaps of the 
field. Articles can be useful in “integrat- 
ing”’ social science by cutting across dis- 
ciplinary lines wherever desirable; some- 
times they can be deliberately written to 
bring the literature of one field to the at- 
tention of another (e.g., an article on psy- 
chological studies of economic behavior, 
designed for economists; or one on the 
application of social science methods to 
the study of historical problems, de- 
signed for historians). Such articles 
would be useful not only to the specialist 
in the field but also, and perhaps even 
more so, as a channel through which spe- 
cialists in one field might secure a sound 
review of work in a related field. The se- 
lection of items necessary in any but the 
most comprehensive bibliographical serv- 
ice is here made with direct reference to 
the item’s contribution to knowledge. As 
such a system of publication develops 
over a period of time and achieves some 
regularity in coverage and appearance, it 
should have a cumulative value and a di- 
recting effect upon future work. 

Accordingly, we recommend the im- 
mediate establishments of this system 
under the following conditions: 
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A. Coverage: The review will avoid duplication 
with existing services of this type, e.g., 
Psychological Bulletin, Population Index. It 
will direct its efforts at the gaps presently 
existing, primarily in sociology, political sci- 
ence, and economics. 

. Content: The typical article will deal not with 
a broad area of study (e.g., the family or so- 
cial structure) but with specific problems or 
even hypotheses in social science, as well as 
specific research methods. Such topics 
should be reasonably narrow in scope, so 
that intensive attention can be given to the 
scientific literature. Examples of appropriate 
topics might be: the decision-making proc- 
ess; relation between occupation and per- 
sonality (selective and modifying influ- 
ences); effect of communications upon pub- 
lic opinion; the frustration-aggression hy- 
pothesis; the thematic apperception test. 
Each article would append a full bibliogra- 
phy on its topic, perhaps including items not 
cited in the article itself. 

. Publication: Each article—they would vary 
between thirty and seventy-five pages and 
average about fifty pages—shoulc be pub- 
lished separately as a pamphlet. THe number 
per year would vary but would average per- 
haps twenty-five to thirty-five (although 
this is only a rough guess). They would ap- 
pear irregularly, as ready. Subscribers could 
buy individual copies or various series classi- 
fied by subjects. The articles might be 
printed or offset, depending upon financial 
considerations. 

. Personnel: An editorial board and an editor 
would be in charge of the service under the 
sponsorship of the Social Science Research 
Council or a major university. The editorial 
board would represent different disciplines. 
Ordinarily, manuscripts would be invited, 
but sometimes they would be submitted 
without solicitation. Persons of high qualifi- 
cations would be requested to do the review 
articles for their own fields, and it should 
become a matter of some prestige to be se- 
lected for this task. Younger and middle- 
rank people in a field would also be invited 
to prepare such review articles and might 
often do the best job. 

*. Consultation: Each review article would be 
submitted before publication to two other 
specialists in the field, including foreign 
scholars (who would be asked to give par- 


ticular attention to the coverage of foreign 
materials). They could write critical com- 
ments which could serve as the basis for revi- 
sion of the original manuscript or which 
could be printed as an addendum to the 
unchanged original. This could help not only 
to insure coverage of neglected or overlooked 
items but also to provide alternate evalua- 
tions of included items. On occasion, the 
consultants might work with the author be- 
fore or during the preparation of his manu- 
script. 


We believe that this form of biblio- 
graphical service could be self-supporting 
after an initial period of foundation or 
government subvention. About 45 per 
cent of the social scientists in our sample 
felt that such review articles would be 
“very useful,’’ and another 4o per cent 
that they would be “moderately useful.”’ 
About 70 per cent of them said they 
would pay up to $5.00 a year for such a 
service, and about 40 per cent would pay 
up to $9.00 a year. The cost of such a 
service can be only estimated at this 
time. The best guess would be that the 
professional personnel (editorial board, 
editor, and review writers) would range 
from $10,000.00 to $18,000.00 a year and 
that the clerical, printing, mailing, and 
similar cost would range from $7,500.00 
to $12,000.00 a year, ie., a total of 
$17,500.00-$30,000.00 a year. As the serv- 
ice became established, it could be carried 
with a subscription list of about four 
thousand social scientists at from $5.00 
to $7.50 each and of about five hundred 
library and institutional subscriptions at 
from $7.50 to $10.00 a year. 

The second desirable addition to pres- 
ent services is a system of selected ab- 
stracts also covering fields not now 
served in this way, namely, economics, 
political science, sociology (omitting so- 
cial psychology), and history. (Educa- 
tion is reasonably well served with other 
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bibliographical services, such as Educa- 
tion Index and the Review of Educational 
Research, as well as Psychological Ab- 
stracts, which covers educational psy- 
chology.) This would serve to some ex- 
tent as a finding list but more particular- 
ly as a tool for aiding the social scientist 
to control his reading more efficiently 
(or, as one member of the advisory com- 
mittee put it, to enable him to decide 
what not to read). The pattern for this 
service is, of course, Psychological Ab- 
stracts, a review of great value in the psy- 
chological field. In the specialist’s own 
(narrow) field the abstract is not a sub- 
stitute for reading the actual item; but, 
particularly with growing specialization, 
no field of study is completely self-con- 
tained, and a tool is needed to enable ef- 
ficient use of the materials of the neigh- 
boring and peripheral disciplines. 

Accordingly, we recommend the estab- 
lishment of this system under the follow- 
ing conditions: 


A. Coverage: This service will also avoid dupli- 
cation with similar services, e.g., Psychologi- 
cal Abstracts. It will deal with anthropology, 
sociology, economics, and perhaps history. 
It will include material of whatever form— 
journal articles, books (and parts of books), 
government documents, doctoral disserta- 
tions, etc. All items in the major journals in 
the field will be abstracted, as will all major 
books and other materials; and a selection 
will be made (by the abstractor) from 
peripheral journals. 

. Content: The abstracts would be brief (about 
like those in Psychological Abstracts) and in- 
formational, not overtly evaluative. Efforts 
would be made through the publishing jour- 
nals to secure abstracts prepared by the au- 
thor himself and submitted with his original 
manuscript (as is now practiced in some 
journals, e.g., Rural Sociology). This would 
not only facilitate the administrative work 
of getting abstracts back from the abstrac- 
tors but would also diminish sharply the 
time lag between the publication of the ar- 


ticle and the appearance of its abstract (with 
Psychological Abstracts an average of from 
six to twelve months for American mate- 
rials). The abstracts thus prepared could be 
checked by the editor for possible bias. There 
would be an author index cumulated an- 
nually.*° 

. Publication: The abstract service should ap- 
pear in series form, in print or offset, prob- 
ably bimonthly. There should be one service 
for economics; one for sociology, anthro- 
pology, and political science." Close col- 
laboration would be maintained among 
them, with interchange of abstracts (or 
cross-reference to abstracts) whenever ap- 
propriate. In interchange, the arrangement 
would be such that no additional procedures 
would be necessary. Thus the sociology- 
anthropology-—political science service would 
collaborate closely with Psychological Ab- 
stracts to eliminate duplication of effort 
among them and to effect mutual enrich- 
ment. Each service would contain from 
three hundred to four hundred abstracts per 
issue, or from eighteen hundred to twenty- 
four hundred per year (more, if financially 
possible). 

. Personnel: In addition to editorial board and 
editor, the major personnel required would 
be the abstractors of items not supplied by 
the author. Such personnel is available at the 
advanced graduate-student level and lower 
faculty rank, as is currently being demon- 
strated in psychology. The more highly 
skilled abstractors would be given the re- 
sponsibility of selection of items from the 
nonmajor journals, with appropriate instruc- 
tions. 

*° The abstracts would probably be classified un- 
der detailed subject headings. A more imaginative 
proposal, perhaps worth trying on an experimental 
basis, is to classify them by the major propositions 
or generalizations to which they apply. 

** One possibility is to set up another service for 
history (or modern history or comparative history). 
Preferred alternatives are (1) to limit the participa- 
tion of history to items on comparative history—i.e., 
those aiming at the establishment of “social science” 
generalizations about historical processes (e.g., the 
history of revolution) rather than the description of 
unique events (e.g., the peasant in the Russian 
revolution)—and include it with the sociology- 
anthropology—political science service and (2) to in- 
clude historical items wherever relevant—those on 
economic history in the service for economics, etc. 
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This service could also be self-support- 
ing, we believe, after an initial period. 
This kind of service is highly regarded by 
psychologists, and our sample voted it 
first choice. About 50 per cent of the so- 
cial scientists thought it would be “very 
useful’”’ and another 35 per cent that it 
would be ‘“‘moderately useful.’’ About 60 
per cent of them said they would pay up 
to $5.00 per year for the service, and 
about 40 per cent would pay up to $9.00 
per year. The annual costs are estimated 
at about $15,000.00-$17,500.00 for each 
journal—a cost which could be met by 
750 institutional subscriptions at $10.00, 
and 1,200 to 1,500 individual subscrip- 
tions at about $7.50. 

If the bibliographical review and the 
abstracting system were centralized with 
one board, editorial staff, and business 
office, there would be obvious economies 
which could be passed on to the sub- 
scribers. Of our sample of social scien- 


tists, about 70 per cent said they would 
pay up to $6.00 a year for a joint service 
of this kind, about 50 per cent up to 
$11.00, and about 25 per cent up to 
$15.00. 


SUMMARY 


These recommendations should not be 
understood to mean that no other types 
of bibliographical service in the social 
sciences are desirable but rather that, in 
our judgment, these are the most impor- 
tant. It would clearly be useful, for ex- 
ample, if there were a single comprehen- 
sive index to social science literature (the 
“Social Science Index,”’ along the lines of 
the Jniernational Index). It would be 
highly desirable to include in it the social 
science material of foreign countries. We 
do not recommend such services for im- 
mediate adoption, either because they 
seem less desirable than the others or be- 


cause they could probably not be fi- 
nanced, or for both these reasons. 

It is necessary to conclude with a few 
words on the relationship of the three 
levels of recommendations to one an- 
other. As we indicated above, we consid- 
er them a set of interrelated proposals 
with different time dimensions. However, 
they are intended to fit into one another 
as time goes on. Thus we start with what 
we consider the major lacks in the pres- 
ent system, namely, bibliographical re- 
views and abstracts. As effective order is 
brought into the bibliographical picture 
through the co-operative rationalization 
of present services, these publications 
should provide a focus around which the 
emerging system can be _ integrated. 
Thus, for example, additional biblio- 
graphical reviews might expand the pro- 
posed service, and the requirement that 
abstracts be submitted with original 
manuscripts by a whole range of social 
science journals would feed the proposed 
abstracting service. This developing ra- 
tionalization of bibliographical services, 
we feel, could not fail to contribute to the 
solution of the long-range problem on the 
first level. For example, the publication 
of bibliographical reviews as separates 
might test its feasibility and, if success- 
ful, lead to the publication of original so- 
cial science reports in this form. 

The problem is thus recognized as 
short, middle, and long run; and our pro- 
posals should be understood accordingly. 
No one can be sure just how such pro- 
posals will work, until they have had an 
experimental time period. However, at 
each stage we hope that our proposals 
will contribute to the objective of maxi- 
mizing the efficiency with which social 
scientists use the literature of their field, 
and thus to the development of social 
science itself. 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. There is considerable variation in 
the quality of bibliographical services in 
the social sciences. On balance, the serv- 
ices are unsatisfactory. 

2. A large majority of social scientists 
and librarians believe that “there is a 
definite and clear need for additional or 
better bibliographical services in the so- 
cial sciences.”’ 

3. The social scientists queried would 
prefer, first, a series of selective abstracts 
and, second, a series of bibliographical 
review articles. Librarians would prefer, 
first, a journal of abstracts and, second, 
a comprehensive index to social science 
literature. 

4. The bases for the present concern 
with the problem are twofold: the in- 
creasing amount of social science litera- 
ture and the wide range of sources in 
which the literature appears. (In addi- 
tion, there is the desire of some govern- 
ment and quasi-government officers for 
the speedy application of social science 
findings to policy problems.) 

5. The development of any system of 
bibliographical services must take into 
account the following factors: function, 
form, audience, coverage, classification, 
organization and administration, and 
finance. 

6. Three interrelated proposals are 


made to “solve” the bibliographical 
problems of the social sciences. The first 
would require perhaps a generation for 
realization, the second covers about five 
years, and the third is an immediate 
measure: 

a) Continuing exploration and devel- 
opment of imaginative, far-reaching de- 
vices for the improvement of social sci- 
ence bibliography. “Concretely, this 
means that specialists in bibliographical 
control should be encouraged to devote 
special study, perhaps on an experimen- 
tal and pilot basis, to the application of 
(such) devices.”’ 

b) Increased collaboration and inte- 
gration of current services, through elim- 
ination of unnecessary duplication and 
planned division of responsibility. This 
involves two stages: (1) collection of 
facts and construction of a rational bib- 
liographical scheme based on current 
services and (2) persuasion of and nego- 
tiation with the representatives of cur- 
rent journals and services. 

c) Immediate establishment of two 
new services: (1) a series of bibliographi- 
cal review articles, issued as separates, 
and (2) a system of selective abstracts for 
economics and for sociology-anthro- 
pology-political science (with history 
handled in one of three ways). 

These recommendations are consid- 
ered to fit into one another as time 
goes on. 
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APPENDIX 


POSSIBLE FORMS OF REPORTING SERVICES IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 








CHARAC- 
TERISTICS 


Forms 





Unannotated 
Bibliography 


Annotated 
Bibliography 


Abstracts 


Abstracts plus 
Evaluative 
Comment 


Bibliography 
or Abstracts | 
on Cards 


Bibliographic 
ssays 





Function. ... 


Personnel. . . 


Audience . . 


Coverage. . . 


Classification 
system... 





Finding list 


Not well trained 
in social science 
(e.g., librarians) 


Easy use by every- 
one interested 


Broad 


Standard’’ broad 
or detailed list 
of subject head- 
ings with cross- 
references; cu- 
mulative index 





(Could ask specialists to provide system{s] of classi 


Least expensive 


Finding list plus 
informational 
and judgmental 


Moderate training 
(e.g., graduate 
students) 


As for unanno- 
tated bibliog- 


raphy — 

Broad, with anno- 
tations for 
selected items 


As for unanno- 


tated bibliog- 
raphy 


Medium 





Informational] 


Graduate stu- — 
dents and junior 
instructors 


Mainly specialists 
and ‘‘serious’’ 
students 

Broad, medium, 
or highly selec- 
tive 


“*Standard”’ set of 
broad or de- 
tailed cate- 
gories; topics, 
problems, prop- 
ositions — 
also be used 


Informational 
and ju 
mental 


Considerable 
training (e.g., 
senior or junior 
specialists) 

As for abstracts 


Medium or 
highly selec- 
tive 


As for abstracts 





Medium to high 


fication) 





Most expensive 


Finding list plus | 
informational | 
and judg- 
mental 

As indicated 


Mainly special- 
ists 


Broad, medium, 
or highly se- 
lective 


As desired; or 
none (user files 
his own) 


Low to high, de- 
pending on 
data given 





Informational, 
judgmental, 
and integrative 


Highest level of 
competence 


Specialists and 
“‘serious’’ stu- 
dents 

Selective 


Major topics or 
problems or 
propositions, 
including, per- 
haps, special at- 
tention to cross- 
disciplinary 
areas 

Medium 








FROM PRIVATE COLLECTION TO PUBLIC INSTITUTION: THE 
WILLIAM ANDREWS CLARK MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


E fate of a man’s books after his 
| death sooner or later troubles 
every collector. What will become 
of those scores or hundreds or thousands 
of volumes which during the years of his 
life gave him instruction, delight, dis- 
traction, and solace? Should they be left 
to wife or children or be sold for their 
benefit or be willed to an institution? 
Quoting Edmond de Goncourt in justi- 
fication, A. Edward Newton ordered his 
books dispersed so that other collectors 
now and in years to come might have the 
pleasure of re-collecting them and so that 
they “shall not be consigned to the cold 
tomb of a museum, and subjected to the 
stupid glance of the careless passer-by.” 
There are dangers in making an unre- 
stricted gift of books to a library; for 
Randolph G. Adams was right: Librari- 
ans are too often among the enemies of 
books." Only the wealthiest of collectors, 
such as Huntington, Folger, Morgan, 
Clements, and Clark, can guarantee the 
security of their gifts by providing sepa- 
rate buildings and, usually, endowments. 
Few impecunious collectors could achieve 
the witty triumph of Samuel Pepys in in- 
suring the perpetual integrity of his col- 
lection—without cost to himself. Only 
two weeks before his death, in the spring 
of 1703, Pepys added a second codicil to 
his will, beginning: 
I do hereby declare That could I be sure of 


a constant Succession of Heirs from my said 
Nephew qualified like himself for the use of such 


* Adams, “Librarians as Enemies of Books,” Li- 
brary Quarterly, VII, 317-31. 


a Library I should not entertain a thought of its 
ever being Alienated from them. But this uncer- 
tainty considered with the infinite paines and 
time and cost employed in my Collecting 
Methodizing and reducing the same to the State 
wherein it now is I cannot but be greatly Solicit- 
ous that all possible provision should be made 
for its unalterable preservation and perpetual 
Security against the ordinary fate of such Col- 
lections falling into the hands of an incompetent 
heir and thereby of being sold dissipated or im- 
bezelled. 


The testator therefore proceeds to 
state his “present thoughts and prevail- 
ing inclinations” in this matter, as 
follows: 


1st That after the death of my said nephew 
my said Library be placed and for ever Settled 
in one of our Universities and rather in that of 
Cambridge than Oxford. 2dly And rather in a 
private College there than the publick Library. 
3dly And in the College of Trinity or Magdalen 
preferable to All others. 4thly And of these two 
Caeteris paribus, rather in the latter for the 
Sake of my own and nephews Education there- 
in. sthly That in which soever of the two it is 
a faire roome be provided therein on purpose for 
it and wholly and soly appropriated thereto. 
6thly And if in Trinity, That the said room be 
contiguous and to have communication with the 
new Library there. 7thly And if in Magdalen 
That it be in the new building there, and any 
part thereof at my nephews election. 8thly 
That my said Library be continued in its pres- 
ent form and noe other books mixt therewith 
Save what my Nephew may add to them of his 
own Collecting in distinct presses. othly That 
the said roome and books so placed and adjusted 
to be called by the name of Bibliotheca Pepysi- 
ana. rothly That this Bibliotheca Pepysiana be 
under the sole power and custody of the Master 
of the College for the time being who shall 
neither himself convey nor Suffer to be con- 
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veyed by others any of the said books from 
thence to any other place except to his own 
Lodge in the said College nor there have more 
than ten of them at a time and that of those also 
a strict entry be made and account kept of the 
time of their having been taken out and re- 
turned, in a booke to be provided and remain in 
the said Library for that only purpose. 11thly 
That before my said Library be put into the 
possession of either of the said Colleges, that 
College for which it shall be designed first enter 
into Covenants for performance of the foregoing 
articles. r2thly And that for a yet further 
Security herein the said two Colleges of Trinity 
and Magdalen have a Reciprocal Check upon 
one another. And that the College which shall 
be in present possession of the said Library be 
subject to an Annual visitation from the other 
and to the forfeiture thereof to the like posses- 
sion and Use of the other upon Conviction of 
any breach of their said Covenants. 


William Andrews Clark, Jr., was not 
an impecunious book-collector; nor was 
he a Croesus. The fingers of two hands 
would more than number his millions, 
and, at his death in 1934, he left a library 
of only sixteen thousand volumes. By 
willing his private collection, complete 
with building and grounds, to a public 
institution—the University of California 
at Los Angeles—Clark joined the select 
company of American book-collectors 
whose bequests are among the. glories of 
our national library strength. Clark’s be- 
quest was neither casual nor crotchety. 
The gift deed was executed in 1926, eight 
years before his death, and reserved to 
the donor during his lifetime the full use 
of the Library and property. Since 1934 
the University has maintained and de- 
veloped the Clark Library in accordance 
with the gift deed, and it is my purpose 
in this paper to scrutinize the sixteen- 
year record and to note the way in which 
a private collection with several highly 
speciaJized segments has been trans- 
formed into a public institution. Four 
years ago the Library issued a first decen- 
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nial report, which took the form of a 
symposium on the origin, the growth, 
and the several specialties of the Clark 
Library.2 These notes are intended to 
supplement the report and to enlarge on 
certain of its aspects. 

It should be known, first of all, that 
W. A. Clark, Jr., was a book-collector by 
instinct, not merely by virtue of his 
wealth. He was a reader as well as a col- 
lector of books. He was also generous by 
nature and not solely for benefit of tax de- 
ductions. The memorial library to his 
father, the Montana senator, which is 
UCLA’s richest single endowment, was 
only one of his benefactions, which in- 
cluded also a law school building to his 
Alma Mater, the University of Virginia, 
in memory of his first wife; Poe and Jef- 
ferson manuscripts to the Alderman Li- 
brary at Virginia; a library building to 
the University of Nevada in memory of 
his second wife; and the founding of a 
symphony orchestra in the city of Los 
Angeles. 

The family fortune was made in Mon- 
tana copper, and Senator Clark spent no 
small part of it on the art objects in his 
Fifth Avenue mansion, which were willed 
by him to the Corcoran Gallery. His 
other son, Charles, was also a collector of 
books, notably early printing, and the 
catalog of his library, printed by John 


? University of California, Los Angeles, William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library, Report of the First 
Decade, 1934-44 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1946). Contents: Lawrence 
Clark Powell, “Introduction”; Ernest Carroll 
Moore, “The Gift: How It Was Made. I”; Edward 
Augustus Dickson, “The Gift: How It Was Made. 
II’’; Cora Edgerton Sanders, “The Beginnings of the 
Library”; Robert D. Farquhar, “The Building’; 
Hugh G. Dick, “The English Drama to 1700”; Si- 
gurd B. Hustvedt, ““The Age of Dryden’’; Edward N. 
Hooker, “The Eighteenth Century”; Franklin’ P. 
Rolfe, “The Nineteenth Century”; Lindley Bynum, 
“Western Americana”; H. Richard Archer, “Fine 
Printing.” 
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Henry Nash in 1914-22, is a distin- 
guished collection’s only memorial; for 
the Charles Clark books were left to his 
family and have been gradually dis- 
persed by sale.? 

In 1909 Will Clark, settled in the then 
fashionable West Adams district of Los 
Angeles, began collecting English litera- 
ture so earnestly that in a little more 
than a decade he found it necessary to 
employ two librarians, Robert Ernest 
Cowan and Cora Edgerton Sanders. In 
1920 appeared the first volume of the 
catalog of his library, which, over the 
next ten years, grew to a total of twenty 
volumes.‘ Clark’s Preface to this volume 
seems to me worth quoting in part for the 
unconscious portrait it gives of a modest 
man who loved books more than he loved 
himself: 


If it is axiomatic that every book should have 
a preface, then a fortiori, a book about books 
should therewith be the most necessarily 
adorned. I shall not, as so many others have 
done, proffer as an excuse for the publication of 
this volume, that I have been urged to do so by 
my friends. In truth I find but few persons that 
are really interested in old and rare books and in 
the first editions with their variations. 

As I became interested in rare books and in 
their acquisition, I naturally turned to the study 
of bibliographies, but having in the course of a 
few idle months made copious notes on the vol- 
umes that I had collected, it occurred to me to 
put these notes into a permanent form by pub- 
lishing them in a printed catalogue. From the 
various catalogues of other libraries that I had 
carefully studied, I culled from each what in my 
judgment were the best and most essential fea- 
tures of compilation and collation, resulting in 
the scheme herein presented. For this purpose 
it required a complete revision of what data I 
had gathered together, a task for which I had 


3Only thirty-five copies of this seven-volume 
catalog were printed; hence its extreme rarity. 


‘Fifty sets were printed, except for the Oscar 
Wilde and Kelmscott-Doves volumes, of which 150 
copies were made. 
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not the time, owing to many business interests 
that required attention, to undertake myself. 

Fortunately I was able to call to my assist- 
ance Mr. Robert Ernest Cowan of San Francis- 
co, a man of most profound scholarly attain- 
ments, a bibliographer well known to book 
lovers, and a gentleman in the true sense of the 
word, with whom it was a pleasure to collabo- 
rate whenever I could spare the time from my 
other occupations. I had personally collated a 
great part of this volume, which he carefully 
checked over and corrected in many details. 
Many of the volumes we collated together, 
many he collated personally, so that all in all the 
work may be called the result of our joint ef- 
forts. I shall always hold in fondest memory the 
many pleasant hours that we passed together in 
my modest library at Los Angeles. To Miss 
Cora Edgerton Sanders of Los Angeles, I wish 
to express my thanks for her valuable assistance 
to us in our work. 

I claim no originality in research, but have 
combined in this volume so far as I could all the 
information of interest that is scattered through 
many printed catalogues and bibliographies, 
which I trust may make the book one of value 
for those who are not fortunate enough to pos- 
sess the works cited in the references. Mistakes 
no doubt have been made, and I would be grate- 
ful to have those pointed out to me as they are 
discovered. 


The relationship of Will Clark with his 
printer, John Henry Nash, is worthy of 
study. In addition to the catalog, Clark 
commissioned Nash to print for private 
distribution the well-known series of 


Christmas books—facsimiles of such 
treasures in the Clark Library as Tamer- 
lane and Adonais, accompanied by sump- 
tuous modern reprints. The Nash Papers 
in the University library at Berkeley and 
in the Clark Memorial Library form a 
rich source for such a study. 

In 1923 a fire in the Clark residence 
gave the collector real fright and led him 
to commission architect Robert D. Far- 
quhar to plan a separate, fireproof build- 
ing. The structure cost $750,000.00 and 
is a jeweled oasis in a city of stucco. 
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In planning the Library, Clark had not 
decided that it was eventually to be a 
public institution, and so the functional 
idea of public service was not uppermost 
in mind (as it was, for example, in the 
planning of the Houghton Library). In 
the Clark Library, rare books have the 
rooms of honor on the main floor; readers 
are relegated to the basement. And thus, 
upon taking possession in 1934, the Uni- 
versity had the twofold problem of how 
to adapt the building to public use and 
of what collections to develop. 

In Regent Edward A. Dickson, Presi- 
dent Robert Gordon Sproul, and Provost 
Ernest Carroll Moore the University had 
three top officials who were appreciative 
of the material value of the bequest and 
sensitive to the donor’s wishes. It is 
worth repeating that Clark’s deed or 
gift was neither careless nor crippling. 
The Library was not to be merged or con- 
solidated with any other institution. The 
books were never to be removed from the 
building, nor were they ever to be “per- 
forated or otherwise disfigured.”’ In so 
stipulating, Clark had not forgotten his 
experience when, several years before, in 
visiting another local institution (a pos- 
sible recipient of the bequest before it 
had been made to the state university), 
he saw copies of his privately printed 
Christmas books, which we had given to 
that institution, perforated, stamped, 
and inked with call numbers on the back- 
strips. 

Clark’s stated object in giving the 
books, building, and grounds was “the 
advancement of learning, the arts and 
sciences, and to promote the public wel- 
fare.’’ The administration, management, 
maintenance, and development of the 
Library was left to the discretion of the 
regents of the University. As their execu- 
tive officer, President Sproul appointed a 
library committee, with himself as chair- 
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man, which included the provost of the 
University at Los Angeles, the Universi- 
ty librarian at Los Angeles, and several 
members of the faculty; the first three 
were members ex officio, the latter were 
subject each year to reappointment or 
replacement. 

The second wise step was the appoint- 
ment of Cora Edgerton Sanders, long- 
time librarian to Clark, as curator of the 
Memorial Library; and her familiarity 
with the Library’s contents, her biblio- 
philic sophistication, and her innate good 
taste were invaluable to the Library until 
her retirement from state service, in 
1944, at the compulsory age. 

From 1934 to 1938 the program for the 
Clark Library received intensive study 
by the committee. A reading of the min- 
utes shows how conscientiously the Uni- 
versity sought to carry out the letter and 
the spirit of Clark’s bequest; and it was 
Miss Sanders who was able to read be- 
tween the lines of the gift deed and recall 
from conversations what was in Clark’s 
mind when he wrote them. 

Several projects were advanced from 
within and without the University for 
the expenditure of income from the 
$1,500,000.00 endowment, after the nec- 
essary grounds and building maintenance 
expenses were met. But in the end it was 
agreed that the collections must be 
broadened and deepened if the Library 
was to attain true research strength and 
usefulness. 

But which collections? Shakespeare 
and the Renaissance? Dryden and the 
Restoration? French dramatists of the 
late seventeenth century? The English 
Romantic poets? Oscar Wilde and 
his contemporaries? Montana history? 
Printing and bibliography? In all of these 
disparate areas the Library had_starts 
ranging from good to excellent. 

While it was true that the Library con- 
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tained an impressive group of folios and 
quartos, as well as certain rare works 
of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, STC 
holdings were not to be ranked with the 
English Renaissance collection in the 
Henry E. Huntington Library. And in 
the field of early printing, again, the 
Clark’s few incunabula were dwarfed by 
the Huntington’s massive holdings. Thus 
the idea of regional co-operation was ac- 
cepted from the beginning, and the Clark 
has refrained from collecting in the pre- 
1640 period. 

As for the French dramatists, Clark’s 
early schooling and later travels in 
France had given him an abiding love for 
that country, and he had acquired a su- 
perlative collection of first editions of 
Corneille, Racine, Moliére, and Le Sage. 
This is an expensive field, in which the 
purchase of one or two dozen books could 
use up the Library’s entire book fund of 
a given year, as well as a field in which 
UCLA scholars were not actively en- 
gaged; and so it was decided to let the 
French collection remain dormant. 

A comparison of the Dryden collection 
with that of the English Romantics 
showed the seventeenth century by far 
the stronger. The book fund was not 
large enough to develop both, and so a 
decision was made in favor of the earlier 
period. 

As for the Oscar Wilde collection, so 
complete was it in original works and 
Wildeana that little could be added, 
apart from occasional manuscripts and 
letters, new editions and reprints, and 
contemporary publishing on Wilde. Mon- 
tana history was likewise represented by 
a strong collection, but it did not truly 
represent Clark’s interest. In spite of his 
Montana origin, Clark’s collection on his 
native state was the result not of his own 
but of his librarian’s enthusiasm for 
western Americana. The decision was to 
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leave this general field to the University 
library, which, in 1936, acquired Robert 
E. Cowan’s own distinguished library of 
Californiana. 

A good start had been made by Clark 
in collecting bibliographical works, par- 
ticularly on English literature, printing, 
and publishing, and this was continued. 
As for reference works, a selective policy 
was adopted which would bring in the 
standard biographies and modern critical 
editions of the English literary figures 
from 1650 to 1750. The Library’s dis- 
tance of ten miles from the campus re- 
quired a certain amount of duplication of 
holdings in the University library, but 
shortage of funds, of shelf space, and of 
staff were primary reasons for the Clark’s 
decision not to assemble a complete ref- 
erence library on its specialty periods in 
the way that the comparatively isolated 
Huntington Library was compelled to 
do. Although Clark books could not be 
taken to the campus, the University li- 
brary’s volumes could be readily charged 
to scholars working intensively at the 
West Adams location. 

Thus the Library’s development has 
been dictated by the proximity of two 
strong research libraries, the Huntington 
and the UCLA; and, from 1943 until 
Louis B. Wright’s departure to the Fol- 
ger Library, the Clark committee includ- 
ed faculty representatives who held joint 
appointments in the UCLA English de- 
partment and on the Huntington staff. 
Since his appointment as Folger director, 
Dr. Wright has continued to serve on the 
Clark’s advisory committee. 

Since 1934 the Library has grown from 
sixteen thousand volumes to forty-four 
thousand, and most of the accessions 
have been in the 1650-1750 period. It has 
been estimated that English publishing 
during those hundred years totaled three 
hundred thousand items, an essential 
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core collection of which might reach one- 
third of that number. 

The Clark Library is acquiring books 
in virtually all branches of English cul- 
ture, including literature, philosophy, 
religion and science, economics, geogra- 
phy, and history. Early law is not being 
collected because of the strong holdings 
in the Los Angeles County law library, 
and early medicine is being left to the 
UCLA biomedical library. The emphasis 
has been on acquiring many inexpensive 
and moderately priced items rather than 
a few costly “high spots,” with which the 
Library was already rather well en- 
dowed. 

Publication of Wing’s Short-Title Cata- 
logue... 1641-1700 has been both a 
boon and a bane to collectors. The only 
negative result has been to raise prices. 
On the affirmative side, libraries can now 
learn what there is to be collected and the 
location of items in other libraries. 
Wing’s prefatory proviso should not be 
overlooked: “This is not a census of 
copies, but rather an effort to locate 
copies available in various geographical 
sections. Normally, therefore, not more 
than one copy is listed in the same city.”’ 
The compiler’s apparent unfamiliarity 
with western geography led him repeat- 
edly to cite the Huntington copy of a 
given book rather than the Clark, al- 
though the two libraries are in widely 
different parts of a metropolitan area 
which is itself larger than some of the 
eastern states! 

The curator’s retirement, in 1944, was 
followed by the appointment of a direc- 
tor who also became librarian of the Uni- 
versity library. Closer co-operation be- 
tween the Clark and the University li- 
brary, particularly in technical processes, 
was thus assured. An intensive review of 
the Clark program resulted in no change 
in the basic collecting policy, although it 
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was extended to include local fine print- 
ing, virtually all of which receipts came 
as gifts. 

The Library’s sphere of activity was 
enlarged. A program was undertaken to 
publish through the University Press cer- 
tain unique materials in the Library, 
edited by faculty scholars. A project to 
re-edit Dryden’s works, which had been 
suspended because of the war, was reac- 
tivated, and the first of what may run to 
a twenty-volume subscription set will 
soon appear.’ A similar project on Oscar 
Wilde has been considered. In 1949 the 
Library assumed responsibility for pub- 
lishing the “Augustan Reprints,” a se- 
ries founded by Professors E. N. Hooker 
and H. T. Swedenberg of UCLA and 
R. C. Boys of Michigan to make cheaply 
available to scholars and libraries photo- 
graphic facsimiles of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century works. A member of 
the library staff was added to the edi- 
torial board. The state-wide University 
of California libraries are preparing to 
publish a journal of acquisitions, to 
which the Clark Library wil] contribute 
essays and notes rather than issue its 
own bulletin (except for occasional mim- 
eographed reports). 

Other than a drawing-room, in which 
only a small number of folding chairs can 
be placed, the Library has no facility for 
large meetings. Once a year in June, 
since 1945, an open-house Founder’s 
Day celebration has been held in honor 
of the donor. Friends in the University 
and the community are welcomed, to the 
number of several thousand, and are in- 
structed by exhibits and talks and re- 


5 This project has been described by Dougald 
Macmillan in South Atlantic Bulletin, May, 1949, p. 
1o. Earlier publications are: F. J. Klingberg and 
S. B. Hustvedt (eds.), The Warning Drum: The 
British Home Front Faces Napoleon; Broadsides of 
1803, 1944; T. and E. Swedenberg (eds.), George 
Stepney’s Translation of the Eighth Satire of Juvenal, 
1948; Report of the First Decade (cited, n. 2, above). 
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galed with an outdoor presentation, by 
student and faculty performers, of some 
dramatic or musical offering drawn from 
materials in the Library. During the first 
five years of these celebrations, the Li- 
brary produced Coffey’s ballad-opera, 
The Devil To Pay, the Dryden-Handel 
Alexander's Feast, Dryden’s Marriage a 
la Mode, scenes from The Beggars’ Opera, 
folk dances from Playford’s English 
Dancing Master, Wilde’s The Importance 
of Being Earnest, and, in the Gold Rush 
year, a rousing revival of the melodrama 
known as A Live Woman in the Mines. In 
1953 it is planned to observe the two 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of Samuel Pepys, whose works and 
memorabilia are present in large num- 
bers. 

Throughout the University’s adminis- 
tration of the Library the faculty has 
made increasing use of the Library’s 
facilities by holding seminars in the rare- 
book rooms. Under gentle supervision, 
students in English literature, history, 
philosophy, theater arts, music, history 
of science, fine printing, and bibliography 
gain the stimulation of firsthand experi- 
ence with the printed records of the peri- 
ods and subjects of their study. To hold 
in hand (and students are taught how to 
hold and handle rare books) a Milton, a 
Dryden, a Purcell, or a Newton first edi- 
tion, in original seventeenth-century 
binding, is an experience not available to 
most students, not even at the Hunting- 
ton Library, where, because of heavy us- 
age, only advanced scholars have access 
to rare books. 

The civilizing effect of fine libraries 
and rare books is a real one, particularly 
in the Far West, where such centers are 
uncommon in a comparatively book-poor 
land. Will Clark left his library deliber- 
ately to the state university, for he be- 
lieved in democratic education and was 
aware of the potential role of rare books 
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in this process. He would have been 
pleased by the reaction of one seminar 
student who attended the first session 
wearing a shabby suit and no necktie. 
After a tour through the beautiful build- 
ing and a two-hour session in the bronze- 
cased book room, surrounded by ten 
thousand rare volumes, he returned the 
following week still wearing the shabby 
suit (probably his only one) but with 
shoes shined and a necktie! 

The Clark Library is not able to serve 
masses of people, but from the masses 
who throng the state university it can 
magnetize to it the few who can be edu- 
cated beyond the average and upon 
whom the transmission of culture de- 
pends. This is a Jeffersonian concept 
with which Clark became familiar while 
he was a student at the University of 
Virginia. 

The Library also aids research by of- 
fering an annual graduate fellowship to a 
UCLA student who has particular need 
of Clark materials to complete his dis- 
sertation. 

A separate paper could be written 
about the organization, the staffwork, 
and the technical processes of the Li- 
brary, for it is on their smooth and effi- 
cient functioning that the collecting and 
service policies of the Library depend. 
Much thought, experiment, trial, and 
error, particularly during the last lus- 
trum, have gone into simplifying these 
routines. Cataloging on cards was com- 
menced in 1936 by Frank A. Lundy, now 
librarian of the University of Nebraska, 
and is neither full-dress bibliographical 
description nor simplified cataloging but 
a middle course which registers the per- 
tinent information and locates the book. 
Main cards go also to the UCLA catalog 
and to the union catalogs in the Univer- 
sity library at Berkeley and the Library 
of Congress. 

The staff includes three librarians, two 
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clerical aids, a custodian, three garden- 
ers, and a bookbinder. Four years ago a 
bindery was established in garage quar- 
ters formerly occupied by servants, to re- 
pair, reback, and rebind leather books 
and to make cloth cases and portfolios for 
fragile items and heavy paper cases for 
the pamphlet collection, now numbering 
7,000 items. Leather-bound volumes are 
oil-dressed and polished, and a regular 
program is followed of reoiling older 
books, cleaning the shelves, and fumigat- 
ing the entire building. The regional 
problem in the care of rare books is dry- 
ness and dust rather than dampness and 
mold. Maintenance of the grounds and 
building is the responsibility of the Uni- 
versity superintendent, all expenses be- 
ing met from the endowment income. 
The director’s executive officer in charge 
of the Library is known as the “‘supervis- 
ing bibliographer”—with equal empha- 
sis on “administrator and bookman’’— 
and H. Richard Archer has been the able 
incumbent since 1944. Microfilming is 
done by the University library’s photo- 
graphic division. 

The Library’s greatest problem now is 
that of expansion for books and readers. 
Each year between fifteen hundred and 
two thousand volumes are added, and, as 
the collections grow, more readers are at- 
tracted. In addition to the increase in re- 
search by UCLA faculty and students, 
more and more scholars at the Hunting- 
ton Library are finding it worth while to 
investigate the Clark’s holdings. Every 
available space has been filled with 
books, until the saturation point has 
now been reached. In addition to stacks, 
the need is for studies and cubicles where 
advanced scholars may pursue their 


The gift deed stipulates that the four-and-a- 
half-acre gardens surrounding the Library are to be 
maintained as a public park. 
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work without distraction by visitors and 
by others working in the reading-room. 

Both needs will soon be met by the 
construction of an underground annex, to 
be connected by passageway with the 
present basement reading-room. Storage 
space thus gained will not be filled for an 
estimated twenty-five years, at which 
time, thanks to the large lawn adjoining 
the building, another underground unit 
can be added, and so on and on. This 
type of buried construction is the most 
economical to build, to maintain, and to 
enlarge, and it also affords better security 
in time of war. Ground will be broken in 
the spring of 1950, and the annex should 
be completed by the end of summer. 

Such, then, are the bare facts of the 
transformation of the Clark Library from 
private collection to public institution. 
Those who knew Will Clark and heard 
him voice his hopes for the future of his 
library say that the transformation has 
richly realized these hopes. The building 
and grounds are in immaculate condi- 
tion, the books are zealously conserved 
and carefully used, the collections multi- 
ply and are made known; and from many 
cities, states, and countries earnest men 
and women come to study the printed 
legacy of the past. Although it is com- 
posed of so-called “‘dead”’ things—books, 
wood, metal, and stone—the Library is a 
living organism, not the “cold tomb of a 
museum” abhorred by Goncourt and 
Newton. The University of California 
proudly treasures the Clark Library; 
and, at the same time, it modestly hopes 
that its stewardship thereof will help 
allay the fears of collectors for the future 
of their books and encourage them to do 
like Sam Pepys or Will Clark, whose pri- 
vate collections, by one means and an- 
other, were successfully transformed into 
public institutions. 





THE NEW HARMONY WORKING MEN’S INSTITUTE 


DAN A. WILLIAMS 


WENTY-FIVE miles northwest of 

Evansville, Indiana, lies the little 

community of New Harmony, the 
scene of two experiments in communal 
living. The first of these was founded by 
the Rappites, a religious sect. The second 
utopian community was the ‘““New Moral 
World” of the English reformer Robert 
Owen. Both experiments were short- 
lived, but the latter, in particular, had a 
profound influence on the history of In- 
diana. While this article deals primarily 
with the library fourded in New Har- 
mony by the followers of Robert Owen, 
its relationship to the community can 
best be indicated by a brief résumé of the 
events and personalities involved in these 
two utopias of the Midwest. 


THE RAPPITES 


In the late eighteenth century there 
developed in Europe separatist move- 
ments protesting many of the conditions 
in the various Protestant churches. 
George Rapp, a vine-dresser of Wiirttem- 
berg, Germany, was the founder of one of 
these schismatic sects, which later called 
itseli the “Harmony Society.’”’ With 
about six hundred faithful Father Rapp 
established his first religious utopia, 
Harmony, in Pennsylvania in 1803-4. 
However, early in 1815 the Rappites sold 
this property and founded Harmonie, 
about seventy miles up the Wabash 
River from its confluence with the Ohio. 
Ross Lockridge has summarized this ex- 
periment as follows: 

The principles of the Rappite faith were as 
simple and substantial as their buildings. There 
were four great corner stones or fundamental 


principles in the foundation of the Rappite 
house of harmony. These were: community liv- 
ing, uniform religious devotion, which included 
belief in the near approach of the Millennium, 
celibacy, and unremitting toil and self denial.* 

There is evidence that a library of 
limited scope was available for the use of 
the people. It contained about 360 works 
on religion, literature, and science and 
subscribed to a number of newspapers, 
such as the Western Sun, Indiana Herald, 
Indiana Sentinel, Mercury, Harrisburger 
Morgenrithe, Friedens Bothe, Aurora, 
Western Courier, Ohio Adler, and Phila- 
delphia Reformer. As all Rappite proper- 
ty was communal, this may be said to 
have been a very early public library. 
Furthermore, the Rappites’ store at 
Harmonie maintained a large stock of 
books to supply the public.’ 

In 1825 Father Rapp moved his flock 
to Economy, Pennsylvania, where the 
movement continued, with varying suc- 
cess, until 1906. He had sold his entire 
establishment at Harmonie to Robert 
Owen, who saw in it the opportunity to 
put into practice his social philosophy of 
the “New Moral World.” Under him the 
community came to be known by its 
present name of New Harmony. 


ROBERT OWEN 


Born in Wales in 1771, Owen was ap- 
prenticed to a draper at an early age. 
With the aid of his employer’s library he 

"Ross F. Lockridge, The Old Fauntleroy Home 
(New Harmony Memoria! Commission, 1939), pp. 
7-8. 

? John A. Bole, The Harmony Society: A Chapter 
in German American Culture History (Philadelphia: 
Americana Germanica Press, 1904), pp. 88-89 
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obtained a high level of self-education. 
His apprenticeship and later observa- 
tions as owner of a large textile mill de- 
veloped in him an interest in the effect 
the industrial revolution was having on 
the workingman. Defeated in his attempt 
to be elected to Parliament in 18109, 
Owen was ready for a scheme that would 
demonstrate to the leaders of his time his 
ideas of needed social reform. 

New Harmony became the proving 
ground of Robert Owen’s social philoso- 
phy. His community, however, lacked 
the cohesive force of religion that had 
aided the Rappite experiment. Two 
other factors that contributed to its 
doom were that membership was open to 
all (and few members had Owen’s 
breadth of vision) and that Robert Owen 
did not himself remain in New Harmony 
long enough to give the experiment the 
stability which his continued personal 
supervision might have achieved. 

Among those who came to New Har- 
mony and exerted far-reaching influence 
in the scientific, educational, and political 
development of the state of Indiana were 
his sons William, Robert Dale, David 
Dale,-and Richard. Richard and David 
Dale Owen are known chiefly for their 
contributions in the field of geology. Wil- 
liam and Robert Dale helped draft the 
constitution of the “Community of 
Equality.”” Robert Dale was elected to 
the state constitutional convention of 
1851 and was largely responsible for the 
provision of public schools in the new 
state constitution. As a member of the 
legislature, though unsuccessful in his 
attempts to insert a provision for wom- 
en’s rights into the constitution, he 
authored various laws which improved 
property rights for women and modified 
the divorce code. He also sponsored a law 
providing for township libraries in Indi- 
ana. During his four years in Congress 
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he initiated legislation for utilizing the 
Smithson bequest to found the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and he served as one 
of its regents during the organizational 
period.* 

While there is no evidence to indicate 
a specific interest in libraries on the part 
of Robert Owen, credit for the develop- 
ment of a library in New Harmony be- 
longs to his partner, William Maclure, 
whose assistance in the educational side 
of the experiment Owen had enlisted 
early in his planning. 


WILLIAM MACLURE 


Maclure (1763-1840) had acquired 
considerable wealth in the mercantile 
business in London prior to his thirty- 
fifth year. In 1796 he retired, in order to 
devote himself exclusively to his educa- 
tional and scientific interests. As a scien- 
tist, Maclure founded the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences and for 
twenty-three years served as its presi- 
dent. Later he gave most of his personal 
library to that institution. For a time he 
was also president of the American Geo- 
logical Society. His paramount concern, 
however, remained with education and, 
specifically, education for workingmen— 
an interest that had, at one time, led him 
to found an agricultural school at Ali- 
cante, Spain. 

An ardent believer in the Pestalozzian 
system, he hoped to develop New Har- 
mony as the educational center of the 
United States. Eight months after the 
founding of the community, Maclure 
brought a group up the Wabash River, 
comprising what has been called “the 
boatload of knowledge” and including 
three disciples of Pestalozzi, the eminent 
conchologist Thomas Say, and many 

3 Richard W. Leopold, Robert Dale Owen: A 
Biography (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1940), chap. xiv. 
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others. Among the distinguished men 
and women whom he persuaded to join 
the group were Joseph Neef, the educa- 
tor, Frances Wright, feminist, writer, re- 
former, and niece of Jeremy Bentham, 
and many of the scholars for which New 
Harmony is famous to this day. Educa- 
tion was the central theme of the reform- 
ers, and to assist them the New Harmony 
Gazette was established shortly after their 
arrival, followed in 1828 by the Dissemi- 
nator under the direction of Maclure. 

While there is no evidence of an early 
plan to found a library at New Harmony, 
Maclure apparently made his personal 
collection readily available to those who 
wished to use it. An unidentified news- 
paper clipping found in the files of the 
Working Men’s Institute states simply 
that “all persons having borrowed books 
from the library of William Maclure pre- 
vious to the 1st day of January 1835 are 
requested to return them without fail.’’ 

Maclure’s faith in the common man is 
best illustrated by the following passage 
from one of his essays: 

Fifteen or twenty laborers, clubbing together 
to procure a reading room would find that one 
author on mechanics, and one on chemistry ap- 
plied to the arts would be sufficient to begin 
with, and give them occupation for some 
months. Each might lecture in turn, that is, read 
out of the book and explain the use and proper- 
ties of some machine, or the application of some 
chemical process in the useful arts. The lecture 
might take an hour, and the rest of the evening 
be spent in conversation, either on the subject 
or the lecture; or any other that pleased the 
majority better.4 

In order to carry out this theory, 
Maclure founded the Society for Mutual 
Instruction at New Harmony in 1828, 
an organization which functioned for 
about a decade. Citizens and strangers 
were admitted to the lectures free of 

4 William Maclure, Opinions on Various Subjects, 


Dedicated to the Industrious Producers (New Har- 
mony: The School Press, 1831), I, 79-80. 
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charge. The membership was composed 
mostly of mechanics, all of whom were 
expected to take part in the reading or 
lecturing. Their usual meeting place was 
the tavern, but occasionally they would 
gather at the laboratory of David Dale 
Owen. 
THE WORKING MEN’S INSTITUTE 

Although the Society for Mutual In- 
struction was short-lived, there were 
among its participants those who still 
cherished the idea. In particular, Achilles 
E. Fretageot, son of Mme Fretageot (one 
of Maclure’s educators who had arrived 
on the “boatload of knowledge’’), con- 
tinued to correspond with Maclure, after 
the latter had taken up residence in 
Mexico, regarding the education of work- 
ingmen. Maclure indicated his willing- 
ness to help the dormant Society for 
Mutual Instruction establish a mechan- 
ics institute and to “endow them with a 
house and land, and other necessaries to 
make a beginning.’’ A later letter reaf- 
firmed Maclure’s intention to found such 
an institute and offered tangible support 
in the form of an order for books: 

. .. I write to O. Rich by this mail to execute 
any list you may send him to the amount of 200 
pounds Sterling ($1000). Concerning all this you 
will consult with the best informed laborers in or 
about New Harmony and get them to corre- 
spond with me. I have left a fund in the Acad 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, to be ap- 
plied to the diffusion of useful knowledge after 
my death, restricted solely to such as labor with 
their hands. But aware how such trusts have 
been misapplied, I am determined before I die 
to form as many of these clubs or institutes, and 
endow them with the necessary property that 
may enable them to go and increase in utility. 


George Lockwood, in his work on New 
Harmony, says of the Working Men’s 
Institute that it was 

’Undated letter from William Maclure to 


Achilles E. Fretageot (penscript copy in Small Book 
No. 20). 
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modeled after the noted Mechanics Institutes 
then so much in vogue in the British Isles. 
[Maclure] determined to... make it a model 
for other and similar institutions to be estab- 
lished by him in other parts of the country.® 


Fretageot and a group of workingmen 
held an organizational meeting on April 
2, 1838. Out of it grew a constitution 
headed ‘“The Laws of the New Harmony 
Workingmen’s Institute for Mutual In- 
struction,” the preamble of which ex- 
presses in an interesting manner the 
ideas of William Maclure: 

Believing that working men have never yet 
held that rank in society which their usefulness 
entitle them to, and that their education has 
rarely been such as to enable them to use their 
faculties in the best manner . . . we have agreed 
to form ourselves into a Society For Mutua} In- 
struction, by means of Reading, Lectures, Ex- 
periments, etc., and to this end we have adopted 
the following as our Constitution.’ 


The constitution itself provides for the 
functioning of an organization whose 
purpose and activities have been care- 


fully worked out. Article VI states: 

Any working-man over the age of eighteen 
years, who gets his living by the labor of his 
hands, and has duly considered the Constitu- 
tion, may become a member by applying to the 
Committee on Management, signing the Con- 
stitution and conforming to the rules and regu- 
lations of the Society.® 
The constitution provided for a member- 
ship fee of a dollar, and the bylaws indi- 
cated that dues should be twenty-five 
cents per month. 

What were the initial assets of the 
New Harmony Working Men’s Insti- 
tute? An order for £200 against a London 
bookseller and the belief of a handful of 
men in an idea which William Maclure 
had been expounding to them for years. 

® George B. Lockwood, The New Harmony Move- 
ment (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1995), p. 323. 

7 New Harmony Working Men’s Institute, Min- 
ules, 1838-43. 

8 Tbid. 
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Almost a year after the organizational 
meeting, the members wrote to William 
Maclure, indicating their need for quar- 
ters, which, they believed, would be 
amply filled by one of the buildings he 
owned. In concluding the letter, they re- 
port: 

For the last six months, the books have been 
nearly all out and faithfully returned. A taste 
for useful reading seems to increase with the 
facilities and we feel very desirous to hear of the 
arrival at New Orleans of our books from Lon- 
don. 

Delighted at the initial efforts to give 
proper attention to the enlightenment of 
the workingman, Maclure left his home 
in Mexico early in 1840 to return to New 
Harmony for the explicit purpose of fur- 
thering this new venture. However, he 
died en route. In his last will he directed, 
among other things, that 

his executors should donate “the sum of five 
hundred dollars out of my other property in the 
United States of America to any club or society 
of laborers who may establish, in any part of the 
United States of America a reading and lecture 
room with a library of at least one Hundred 
volumes.” 

The “‘laborers’’ were defined in the will as 
“‘the working classes who work with their 
hands and earn their living with the 
sweat of their brows.” 

The executors, however, having re- 
ceived the opinion of their lawyers that 
the trust was void, as being for bodies not 
in existence, proceeded to enjoy the es- 
tate of which they were the natural heirs. 
A young attorney of Posey County, Al- 
vin P. Hovey, later governor of Indiana, 
took a different view of the law and in- 
stituted proceedings to displace the exec- 
utors. The case was carried to the Su- 
preme Court. Hovey won and himself 
became the administrator of the estate. 
It was finally converted into available 


9 Letter from the Working Men’s Institute to 
William Maclure, March 5, 1838. 
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funds, and in 1855 the distribution be- 
gan. One hundred and forty-four associa- 
tions in Indiana received donations. As a 
rule, these associations were not long- 
lived, most of them having been formed 
only for the purpose of getting the dona- 
tion."® Sixteen donations were made in 
the state of Illinois, bringing the total to 
160 libraries assisted. The history of 
many of the present public libraries in 
Indiana reveals that workingmen’s li- 
braries formed part of their original col- 
lections. 

Physical plant.—In his will Maclure 
had given the Working Men’s Institute 
the east wing of the old Rappite church. 
In 1874 the Pennsylvania Rappites sent 
Jonathan Lenz to New Harmony to ne- 
gotiate the acquisition of the old church. 
The Rappites were concerned over the 
physical deterioration of their former 
place of worship at New Harmony and 
also wished to preserve their cemetery. 
They arranged to purchase the building 
and grounds, except the portion occupied 
by the Institute, in order to demolish the 
edifice. With the bricks they built a wall 
around their burial ground and con- 
structed a school which they then pre- 
sented to the community in return for 
its perpetual care of the cemetery. 

The Working Men’s Institute, realiz- 
ing the dilapidated condition of its quar- 
ters, resolved to raise a fund to repair it 
in such a fashion as would match the 
new school building. A donations com- 
mittee reported subscriptions amounting 
to $1,076.00. The estimated cost, how- 
ever, was $4,900.00, and the Harmony 
Society generously agreed to pay the dif- 
ference. The Working Men’s Institute 
occupied its remodeled quarters for the 
first time on July 27, 1876. 

The need for funds to carry on the ac- 


© Jacob P. Dunn, The Libraries of Indiana (In- 
dianapolis: W. B. Burford Co., 1893), p. 10. 
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tivities of the Institute was still acute, as 
indicated by the holding of a fund-raising 
minstrel show in 1878, the proceeds of 
which bought twelve new books for the 
library." But the financial fortunes of the 
Institute were to change. Dr. Edward 
Murphy, a member since 1856, was be- 
coming interested in the work of the In- 
stitute and was aware of its physical 
needs. 

Dr. Edward Murphy (1813-1900). 
Murphy was a poor Irish waif who had 
come to New Harmony when the Owen- 
ite experiment was in full bloom. He was 
welcomed by the citizens and befriended 
by both Robert Owen and William 
Maclure. Under Maclure’s educational 
system he was taught the trade of a tai- 
lor, but he did not succeed at it. He 
eventually graduated from a medical 
school and returned to Harmony to serve 
the community in a professional capaci- 
ty. When investment of his income had 
made him wealthy, he remembered the 
debt he owed to the people and institu- 
tions of New Harmony. 

At Dr. Murphy’s suggestion the li- 
brary quarters were sold to the commu- 
nity for school purposes in 1893. The 
amount of $4,641.00 realized in the sale 
was supplemented by Dr. Murphy by the 
purchase of the present site of the Insti- 
tute and the deposit of securities to cover 
the cost of a new building. The structure, 
which still serves New Harmony today 
and would be considered adequate for a 
library in a community much larger than 
New Harmony, provided a library on the 
first floor, with shelves adequate for a - 
growing collection. In the rear of the first 
floor a sma]! room was set aside for all 
material relating to New Harmony. The 
second floor was divided into two rooms: 
One housed the collection of natural sci- 


** New Harmony Working Men’s Institute, Sug- 
gestion Book (n.d.). 
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ence begun in the early days of the Insti- 
tute, as well as many artifacts of the 
community from the period of the Rap- 
pite and Owenite experiments; the other 
was an art gallery containing the collec- 
tion of paintings which Dr. Murphy had 
brought to New Harmony from Europe. 

A further addition to the physical 
property of the Institute came indirectly 
from Dr. Murphy. Upon his death, in 
1900, his will provided generously for the 
Working Men’s Institute, and the inter- 
est which accrued from these sums per- 
mitted the construction, in 1913, of an 
auditorium at a cost of more than 
$26,000.00. 

Lectures and exhibits.—What was the 
need of an auditorium, an art gallery, or 
a museum? Ever since the founding of 
the Institute, the lecture and the exhibit 
were devices used in its educational ac- 
tivities. David Dale Owen was early 
secured by members of the Institute to 
arrange their natural history museum 
and to lecture to them on scientific sub- 
jects.” In the last letter addressed to 
William Maclure in Mexico from the 
Working Men’s Institute the writer indi- 
cated that several inhabitants had ac- 
companied David Dale Owen as assist- 
ants on a survey of the mineral lands of 
the United States in lowa and Wisconsin 
and had presented the Institute with 
many fine specimens which they wished 
to have David Dale Owen combine with 
those belonging to William Maclure into 
an organized collection." Dr. Murphy in 
his will provided 
$10,000.00, to remain in a permanent fund, the 
interest of which is only to be used in the pur- 
chase of specimens and care of the Library 
Museum, and for no other purpose. . . ."4 

"Walter B. Hendrickson, David Dale Owen, 
Pioneer Geologist of the Middle West (Indianapolis: 
Indiana Historical Bureau, 1934), p. 58. 


"3 Last letter from the Working Men’s Institute 
to William Maclure, January 20, 1840. 


The minutes for 1842 record the for- 
mation of a debating society, with the 
additional information that Richard 
Owen was one of the men most interested 
in this new activity. 

Dr. Murphy’s will, in 1900, gave con- 
siderable impetus to the lecture program 
by establishing an endowment fund of 
$15,000.00. It stipulated the founding of 
an annual lecture course, thereby giving 
the Working Men’s Institute one of the 
three endowed lecture courses in the 
United States (the others being the 
Lowell Lectures of Boston and a course 
at Wakefield, Massachusetts). The cost 
of these lecture courses was estimated at 
$12,000.00 per year. The public was 
charged ten cents for a single lecture, 
fifty cents for a season ticket. Anyone 
who could not afford the nominal fee was 
to be admitted without charge.” The 
series continued uninterrupted until 
about 1930, when the principal provided 
for the purpose had dwindled as a result 
of unfortunate investments. Thus the 
pattern of future operation of the Work- 
ing Men’s Institute was being developed: 
the organized exhibition of scientific ob- 
jects, the individual study of important 
books, and the discussion of these books 
and »ertinent topics combined with oc- 
casional lectures. 

Users of the Institute-—An early letter 
from Maclure gave suggestions as to the 
conduct of the library in relation to mem- 
bership: 

... But it was not meant to exclude those who 
had labored with their hands, though they do 
not work at present; nor to exclude clerks of the 
stores from the use of the Library, or any decent 


'#Thomas J. De La Hunt, History of the New 
Harmony Working Men’s Institute (Evansville: 
Burket-Walton Co., 1927), p. 94. 

's New Harmony Working Men’s Institute, Min- 
ules, 18 38-43. 

"© New Harmony Working Men’s Institute, Min- 
utes, 1890-1917, p. II. 
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person who would be careful of the books; all of 
which might be regulated by By-Laws to suit 
surrounding circumstances. The Library cannot 
be too much diffused, provided it is not careless- 
ly injured, though it is for mutual instruction to 
endeavor to make them independent by being 

Your reading room 
ought to be open to all that would behave de- 
cently by it after their hours of labor; and you 
cannot extend the benefits of it and your library 
too far, provided you keep the books from being 
lost or spoiled.*7 


The Institute’s membership was high- 
ly diversified, representing about sixteen 
different trades and four countries of 
origin."* The library—in terms of con- 
tinuous existence unquestionably the 
oldest in the state of Indiana—was, in a 
technical sense, not a public library, as 
both a membership fee and dues were 
charged. These dues had, from the very 
beginning, been a matter of considerable 
concern. Quite obviously, funds were 
needed to operate the Institute, but this 
seemed to be somewhat in conflict with 
its avowed purposes. In the lecture se- 
ries, it is interesting to note that the fees 
were waived under certain conditions, a 
practice which is characteristic of the so- 
lution of membership problems through- 
out the history of the Institute. Shortly 
after the Institute was formed, provision 
was made for nonmembers to use the li- 
brary. These nonmembers were known as 
“subscribers.”’ On February 17, 1839, a 
resolution was adopted stating that ‘‘per- 
sons paying 12} cents per month shall 
have the privilege of the library as |if 
they were| members.’ Another resolu- 
tion provided ‘that Young Persons be- 
tween the age of Twelve and Eighteen 
who have neither Parents nor Guardians 

'? Letter from William Maclure to the Working 
Men’s Institute, Mexico, December 25, 1838. 

'§ Letter from the Working Men’s Institute to 
William Maclure, May 22, 1839. 

'*9 New Harmony Working Men’s Institute, Min- 
ules, 15 35-43. 
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belonging to the Society—Shall be al- 
lowed to take Books from the Library.’’*° 
The librarian’s report for 1840 indicates 
that about a third of the use of books was 
by subscribers. The report dated April, 
1842, shows circulation figures for the 
year 1841 of 532 volumes to members, 
238 to subscribers, and 119 to minors. On 
October 27, 1839, the then librarian, 
Charles White, proposed that members 
or subscribers residing more than four 
miles from New Harmony be allowed 
books for two months rather than one. 
Evidently, the Institute was patronized 
by persons living a considerable distance 
from New Harmony and in sufficient 
numbers to make such a ruling desirable. 

While membership and subscription 
fees continued for more than half a cen- 
tury, the following amendment to Ar- 
ticle VI of the constitution was adopted 
on April 9, 1856: 

... It is resolved that all men over the age 
of 18 who have duly considered the Constitu- 
tion may become members by applying to the 
Committee of the Institute, signing the Con- 
stitution, and conforming to the rules and 
regulations of the society. It is further resolved 
that, to insure the advantages of the Institute 
to working men, the term of subscription for 
membership shall always be so low as to be 
within the means of the working man." 

In a volume called the Suggestion Book 
William Herbert Fletcher recommended 
the following: 

Considering the present times, would it not 
be beneficial to reduce the Entrance fee into 
this Institute from $1.00 to 50 cents? As the 
Institute is meant for the Working Classes, 
we ought to consider that they are the very 
men who find the most difficulty in procuring 
money; but waiving this, would it not benefit 
the society in the increase of monthly sub- 
scriptions 77? 

2° [bid. 

2* New Harmony Working Men’s Institute, Min- 
ules, 1543-59. 

** New Harmony Working Men’s Institute, Sug- 
gestion Book (n.d 
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However, membership regulations re- 
mained substantially unchanged until 
the year 1896. At the annual meeting on 
April 2, 1896, the following resolution 
was carried: 

Resolved: that after the fourth day of Octo- 
ber 1896, the books in the library be made free 
to all citizens of Harmony Township, under the 
rules and regulations usually governing public 
libraries. That the dues for members remain as 
they are, to be used to purchase periodicals, 
the same to be taken out only by Members or 
those paying the present subscription of $1.50 
per annum... .?3 


Later that year the minutes indicate that 
dues were also abolished for members of 
the Institute. The revised constitution of 
1905, which limited membership to twen- 
ty-six persons, provided for an executive 
committee comprised of the treasurer, 
the librarian, and three trustees, with the 
members participating in policy only at 
the annual meeting. 

The Librarians.—The librarians of the 
Working Men’s Institute were, for the 
most part, chosen from the membership 
ranks. Hours were few, and reward was 
in terms of prestige rather than salary. 
The minutes for October 13, 1860, indi- 
cate that “‘an order was drawn in favor of 
Charles H. White for $12.00 (twelve dol- 
lars) for six months services as Librari- 
an.’4 Incidentally, Charles Hallett 
White served as librarian for thirty-four 
years (1839-42, 1847-48, and 1855-79). 
Upon White’s death, in 1879, the min- 
utes include the following memorial: 

As a citizen he was respected and esteemed 
by all, and as a member of the W.M.I. he 
was untiring in his efforts to promote its best 
interests. In losing him, the young have lost a 
faithful and safe counsellor, who gave to many 
boys and girls advice regarding their course in 


23 New Harmony Working Men’s Institute, Min- 
utes, 1868-98, p. 231. 

24 New Harmony Working Men’s Institute, Min- 
ules, 1860-68. 
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reading which proved to them highly valuable; 
and his associates have lost a judicious and kind 
friend.’’s 


In all, there have been nineteen librari- 
ans since the founding of the Working 
Men’s Institute; three others besides 
White served ten or more years: Isabel 
Wheatcroft Miller was librarian from 
1885 to 1895, Arthur Dransfield from 
1899 to 1912, and Nora .. Fretageot 
from 1919 to 1937. 

In 1854 one William eur hae left to 
the Institute $200.00, the interest from 
which was to pay the salary of the li- 
brarian. In 1899 Dr. Murphy turned over 
to the Working Men’s Institute securi- 
ties worth $42,000.00, of which $5,000.00 
was for the librarian and running ex- 
penses. 

Book collection.—What was the nature 
of the book collection of the Working 
Men’s Institute? Joel W. Hiatt com- 
ments as follows: 

We have a catalogue of the library issued in 
1847, nine years after it was founded. It shows 
that they possessed 1,092 volumes. These were 
not trifling, but works of seriousness and merit. 
There were 95 volumes of high-class fiction, 
12 of poetry, 17 of philosophy, 7 of religion (four 
of these opposed to Christianity), 60 of soci- 
ology, 105 of science, 250 of history (including 
biography and travel), the remainder treating 
of miscellaneous subjects.””° 


Many of the library’s books had been 
presented to the Institute by Maclure, 
Say, the sons of Robert Owen, and 
others. Major book purchases, however, 
were frequently made by subscription. 
The minutes are replete with notations 
indicating individual contributions of 
twenty-five cents or similar amounts to- 
ward the purchase of a particularly de- 


25 New Harmony Working Men’s Institute, Min- 
utes, 1868-98, p. 138. 

26 Joel W. Hiatt, ‘‘The Working Men’s Institute,” 
History of Posey County (Chicago: Standard Pub- 
lishing Co., 1913), pp. 106-7. 
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sirable volume. As books of high caliber 
were not inexpensive even in those days, 
the purchase of such a volume might 
mean the subscription of small sums by a 
dozen or more of the members. 

The absorption of local libraries fur- 
ther aided the library’s growth. As a re- 
sult of a law passed in 1854 at the behest 
of Robert Dale Owen, township libraries 
were established in Indiana. These were 
essentially school libraries, and in 1866 
the one in Harmony township was ab- 
sorbed into the Working Men’s Insti- 
tute.”” 

One of the libraries founded to obtain 
the $500.00 bequest provided in the will 
of William Maclure was located in New 
Harmony. In 1860 this library obtained 
permission to store its books and hold its 
meetings in the quarters of the Working 
Men’s Institute. It would uppear that 
this was not a happy arrangement, for a 
newspaper clipping dated a week before 
its dissolution stated that “the Maclure- 
an library has been removed to the front 
room on the second floor of the old Odd 
Fellows building, over Baxter and Mill- 
er’s store. The assistant auditor’s office is 
in the same room.’’* Apparently the 
auditor needed more room, for the min- 
utes of the Working Men’s Institute for 
April 2, 1867, record a motion made and 
seconded to receive the Maclurean li- 
brary into the Working Men’s Institute. 

In a sketch of the Working Men’s In- 
stitute Joel W. Hiatt states: 


...In 1908 the writer of this article ar- 
ranged and classified the books of the library 
according to the Dewey System of classifica- 
tion. At that time the library contained 17,474 
volumes divided as follows: General Works 


27 William E. Henry (comp.), Municipal and In- 
stitutional Libraries of Indiana (Indianapolis: Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition Commission of Indiana, 


1904), Pp. I12. 


28 Rising Sun Recorder, March 25, 1867 
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1,624, Philosophy 236, Religion 694, Sociology 
890, Philology 288, Science 1,367, Useful Arts 
469, Fine Arts 235, Literature 2,226, History 
4,004, Children’s books 1,120, Popular Fic- 
tion 1,414, Public Documents 1,977, Dupli- 
cates (mostly public documents) 830. In religion 
it has outgrown the bitterness and meagerness 
of 1847, although the number of doctrinal 
works is small. Works treating of practical re- 
ligion are more numerous and it has some works 
on the great world religions that are important. 
The influence of the fathers, who annually cele- 
brated the birthday of Thomas Paine with a 
ball, is still manifest in the small number of 
sectarian publications and in the selection of 
works which take a world wide view of religion.?® 


Endowment funds for books were 
more numerous and substantial than the 
funds mentioned for the salary of the li- 
brarian. William Michaux also left 
$800.00, the interest from which was to be 
used to purchase books of a “Liberal, 
Practical and Scientific character.”’ Alex- 
ander Burns in the codicil of his will left 
the Working Men’s Institute the sum of 
$1,000.00 “to create a perpetual fund, 
the interest of which shall be invested in 
Good and useful Books (no Works of 
Fiction), Said books to be for the benefit 
of Poor Children.’’° 

Dr. Murphy added to the library of 
the Institute many of its most valuable 
books, for on his trips abroad he would 
send back books which he had purchased 
for the library. The minutes particularly 
note that 


the thanks of the society is extended to Dr. 
Murphy for his continued liberality in the many 
valuable donations of books, notably Prof. R. 
Owen’s library containing some 1,500 volumes 
at a cost of $500.00 besides a valuable collection 
of medical and surgical works and works of 
general literature." 


79 Op. cit., p. 108. 


3° New Harmony Working Men’s Institute, Min 
ules, 1868-98, p. 58 


3" Thid., p. 231. 
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As part of the $42,000.00 gift to the 
library, in 1899, Dr. Murphy stipulated 
that 
ten thousand dollars was to be a perpetual fund 
for the purchase of books relating to science 
and fact. . . . Four Thousand Dollars is for the 
purchase of books of fiction, children’s and 
youths’ books and periodicals.%? 


Other funds left to the Institute by 
Dr. Murphy’s will were not designated 
for particular purposes. The balance of 
the estate accruing to the New Har- 
mony Working Men’s Institute upon his 
death brought Murphy’s gifts to ap- 
proximately $150,000.00. 

Tax support.—Only for a brief period 
did the Working Men’s Institute have 
funds from the public purse. For a time 
it received money as a township library 
under the law of 1895. The minutes have 
only the following reference to the mat- 
ter: ‘The first installment of the tax levy 
under the law of 1895 amounting to 
$126.07 has been paid in.’’*? As nearly as 
can be ascertained through inquiries, 
such funds continued only briefly. They 
could never have aided substantially in 
meeting the annual expenditures of the 
Working Men’s Institute. Throughout 

32 New Harmony Working Men’s Institute, Rec- 
ord Book No. 4. Copy of an assignment of funds to 
the Working Men’s Institute by Dr. Edward Mur- 
phy, February 1, 1899. 

33 New Harmony Working Men’s Institute, Min- 
utes, 1868-98, p. 231. 
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its history the Institute has been largely 
dependent upon voluntary gifts and en- 
dowments for its financial support. In the 
last fifty years, it has not required pa- 
trons, regardless of place of residence, to 
pay a fee or tax to support the library. 


CONCLUSION 


While this article has indicated some 
of the unique qualities of the New Har- 
mony Working Men’s Institute, George 
B. Lockwood has probably hit upon its 
most important contribution to society 
when he writes: 


The other commendable feature of the 
Working Men’s Institute is the extraordinary 
care and diligence which for many years has 
been exercised in the collection and preserva- 
tion of local history material. The New Moral 
World was not only the most ambitious com- 
munistic experiment the world has ever wit- 
nessed, but it was also the effort to found an 
ideal social order which bequeathed to posterity 
the most complete record of its own proceed- 
ings. The older Owen and his followers believed 
that the experiments which they were con- 
ducting on the Wabash would be imitated by 
other community groups. . . . 

These records ultimately became the prop- 
erty of the Working Men’s Institute. From the 
day on which Maclure breathed into the de- 
funct organization a new spark of life, its chief 
pleasure and pride has been to preserve and to 
augment them. . . . No other known library ap- 
proaches it in the completenes of its local his- 
tory collection.34 


34 OD. cil., pp. 331-32. 





THE LOAN PACKAGE LIBRARY: 
ADULT EDUCATION 


A TOOL FOR IMPLEMENTING 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


MARTIN P. ANDERSEN 


TERE has been a growing realiza- 

tion on the part of educators, dur- 

ing the last twenty-five years, of 
the need for more effective programs of 
adult education. It is generally recog- 
nized that the continued implementation 
of democratic principles in this and other 
countries depends upon the active par- 
ticipation of ever increasing numbers of 
persons in the management of their so- 
cial, economic, and political affairs and 
that this can be accomplished partly 
through greater emphasis on adult edu- 
cation. As one of the recommendations of 
the President’s Commission on Higher Ed- 
ucation putsit:“Education foraction that 
is to be taken, for attitudes that are to 
be effective, in the next few years must 
be mainly adult education.’* The same 
report points out, furthermore, that “the 
program of adult education must be 
fitted in content, methods, and aims to 
the adult student as he is, not as the col- 
lege or the professor thinks he should 
be.”’ 

Basic to a program of adult education 
is factual information; an effective means 
of providing it is the “loan package li- 
brary.”’ This article reports a recent 
study of the loan package library service 
of the Department of Debating and Pub- 
lic Discussion of the University of Wis- 
consin Extension Division and indicates 
how this type of service has been effec- 

* Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. 
I: Establishing the Goals: A Report of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1947), p. 97. 

2 Ibid., p. 98. 


tively used as a technique of adult edu- 
cation. 

The President’s Commission on High- 
er Education points out that one role of 
higher education in a democratic society 
is to “take the university to the people 
wherever they are to be found and by 
every available means for the communi- 
cation of ideas and the stimulation of in- 
tellectual curiosity.’ This concept of 
higher education has been upheld by edu- 
cators and political leaders in Wisconsin 
for fifty years and is reflected in the so- 
called ‘Wisconsin Idea,”’ that is, the be- 
lief that economic and social equality 
can be promoted by extending the facil- 
ities of the university to the entire state. 

Under the guidance of President C. R. 
Van Hise the University Extension Divi- 
sion was started in the spring of 1906. 
Frank A. Hutchins, then secretary of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, was 
appointed its field organizer. He began 
by working through public libraries and 
directly with organization leaders, liter- 
ary societies, debating clubs, study clubs, 
and farmers’ clubs, in an effort to stimu- 
late local investigation and discussion of 
current problems through these organi- 
zations. He soon recognized, however, 
that discussion and debate without fac- 
tual information would be a waste of ef- 
fort. Accordingly, the Department of 
Debating and Public Discussion was es- 
tablished; it had as its main function the 
collection and distribution of study ma- 
terials for use by individuals and organi- 


3 [bid., p. 97 
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zations throughout the state. Hutchins 
was director from its inception, in 1907, 
until his death, in 1914. Miss Almere L. 
Scott, who had begun work under Hutch- 
ins in 1908, became director in 1914 
and remained in that post until her 
death, in 1946.4 Although the program of 
the department had become well estab- 
lished by 1914, its continued success was 
due in large measure to Miss Scott’s un- 
tiring service to the people of the state. 

A package library consists of various 
kinds of printed and typed materials 
pertaining to a particular subject. These 
materials must be carefully selected, if 
they are to present a fair and balanced 
picture. Since the University of Wiscon- 
sin is located at Madison, the capital 
city, it was easy, in preparing a loan 
package, to tap the resources of the en- 
tire state: Materials were secured from 
the various libraries of the university, 
as well as from the Legislative Reference 
Library, the Free Traveling Library, the 
Madison City Library, and the State 
Law Library. By 1944 the Department 
of Debating and Public Discussion was 
able to draw upon six separate libraries 
at Madison with a total book stock of 
over 1,000,000,5 as well as on the re- 
sources of the teaching and research 
staffs of the university, the staffs of 
the various state boards and commis- 
sions located in Madison, and on the 
files of the department itself. 

One criterion in determining the effec- 
tiveness of an adult education service is 
the extent to which it is used. The num- 
ber of packages distributed by the loan 


‘It is significant to note that the data upon which 
this report is based were secured from an analysis of 
the annual reports and records of the Department of 
Debating and Public Discussion from 1910 to 1945, a 
thirty-five-year period which corresponds closely to 
the period of Miss Scott’s directorship. 


Ss J. VanMale, ‘‘The State as Librarian,” Library 
Quarterly, XIV, 36. 
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package service during the period 1910- 
45 is indicated in Figure 1. The total for 
the entire period was 275,704, with an 
annual average of 7,877 for the entire 
state. This is an average of 3,883 for the 
seventy-one counties in the state, with a 
range of 495 to 10,624. The annual aver- 
age in each county was 112, with a range 
of 14 to 304. 

The state-wide trends over the thirty- 
five-year period are interesting and sig- 
nificant. As indicated in Figure 1, the 
service was accepted by the public im- 
mediately and increased rapidly during 
the first few years. By 1915 the number 
of loan packages distributed annually in 
the state had reached 5,948 (only 294 
less than were distributed in 1945). From 
there on, while there were years when 
considerably more than 6,000 packages 
were distributed, that figure seems to 
have been a minimum plateau below 
which the service has not fallen. 

Further analysis of the graph reveals 
that, in general, there has been a tend- 
ency for the number of packages dis- 
tributed to vary inversely with the de- 
gree of economic prosperity in the coun- 
try and state. In the comparatively good 
times of the middle and late twenties the 
total number of packages distributed 
was less than the annual average for the 
thirty-five-year period; following the 
economic decline in 1929, the number of 
packages began to increase. The more 
pressing the social and economic prob- 
lems of the day, the greater, it seems, is 
the demand for information which might 

6 Actually, Dane County, the county in which the 
university is located, ranked higher, with a total of 
35,023 packages for the thirty-five-year period. 
However, because of the large number of packages 
used by residents of Madison (many of whom were 
students), Dane County has been considered atypi- 
cal and has been excluded from comparisons in the 
study. Of the total of 35,623, 23,075 were distributed 
in the city of Madison alone, leaving a balance ot 
12,548 for the remainder of the county. 
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guide the public toward a solution—a 
thesis that has found wide currency in 
the field of adult education. The fact that 
the loan package service was available 
when the people apparently needed it 
most commends it as a useful tool of 
adult education. A survey of the litera- 
ture shows, further, that the fluctuations 
in the circulation of loan package li- 
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from 1916 to 1945, the number of coun- 
ties which received their maximum num- 
ber of packages in that year. It will be 
noted that, although 10 counties re- 
ceived their maximum number in 1936- 
37 (the year in which the greatest num- 
ber of packages were distributed), the 
years in which the remaining 61 counties 
received their maximum number are well 


YEaR 


Fic. 1.—Number of loan packages distributed by the Department of Debating and Public Discussion, 


IQI1O—44. 


braries in the twenties and thirties are 
comparable to those in library-book cir- 
culation during the same period. The 
steady decline from 1940 throughout the 
war years, again paralleling public-li- 
brary circulation, suggests that the de- 
crease in use was closely associated with 
the war. 

An analysis of the years in which the 
various counties received their maximum 
number of packages reveals some sig- 
nificant facts about the growth of the 
program. Table 1 indicates, for each year 


distributed throughout the period, the 
earliest year in which a county received 
its maximum being 1916 and the latest 
1944. Hence, while the service was built 
to a peak in 1936-37, there apparently 
were topics of sufficient interest to result 
in a peak demand in some counties as 
early as 1916-17, only eight years after 
the inception of the service. An analysis 
of the number of loan packages distrib- 
uted in the years immediately preceding 
the peak years for each of the 71 counties 
in the state shows that, in all but 7 coun- 
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ties, the growth of the service to its maxi- 
mum was a matter of gradual develop- 
ment. This suggests a normal and 
healthy situation, in which the growth 
of the service must be ascribed not to un- 
usual promotion activities on the part of 
the department but to the continued sat- 
isfaction of its users and to increased 
public interest in the vital problems of 
the day. 

As a part of the study a record was 
secured of the number of packages sent 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF COUNTIES RECEIVING MAXIMUM 
NUMBER OF PACKAGES DURING 1916-45* 
BY YEARS 


No. of 
Counties 


Year . ’ 
= Counties 


1931-32 
| 1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-30 
1930-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 


IQIO-17 
1917-18 
1g18-19 
IgIg-20 
1920-21 
1Q2I-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 


I 
° 
I 
4 
5 
2 
2 
5 
I 
° 
2 
2 
° 
2 
°. 


| 


* Data not available for 1910-16. 


to each of the 71 counties for each year in 
the 1910-45 period. These data were then 
analyzed to determine whether there 
was any relationship between the dis- 
tribution of loan packages and such fac- 
tors as educational status, economic lev- 
el, distance of users from Madison, or 
other independent elements which might 
influence the use of the package library 
service. By using the standard formula 
for correlation, it was discovered that 
none of the coefficients was statistically 
significant. However, the record indi- 
cated certain tendencies: (1) the people 
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farthest from Madison used the loan 
service slightly more than did those 
close to Madison; (2) the use of the loan 
package service was greatest in counties 
where the economic level was lowest; (3) 
its use does not appear to be functionally 
related to the education level within a 
county; and (4) there seems to be little 
relation between organizational density’ 
and the distribution of loan packages. 
The use of the loan package service, 
therefore, is either related to other fac- 
tors than those considered or must be de- 
pendent upon nonquantitative and per- 
sonal factors, such as promotional efiort, 
variations in methods of reporting use, or 
natural growth of the service and increase 
in staff. 

From the data available it was pos- 
sible to determine, for the period 1912- 
45, the number of loan packages used by 
organizations (79,111, or 29 per cent of 
the total), by educational institutions 
(132,152, or 48 per cent), and by others 
(63,288, or 23 per cent). The kinds of or- 
ganizations receiving the 79,111 publica- 
tions were as shown in Table 2. 

The women’s clubs clearly predomi- 
nated. A year-by-year analysis of the use 
of the service shows that the number of 
packages sent to men’s clubs increased 
rapidly to a peak in rors and thereafter 
declined steadily, that the number sent 
to women’s clubs has grown steadily 
throughout the years, and that the num- 
ber used by all other types of organiza- 
tions fluctuated in a manner which close- 


7 Under the direction of Professor A. F. Wileden, 
the Department of Rural Sociology, University of 
Wisconsin, has made a survey of the number and 
types of organizations in the state for the years 
1935, 1949, and 1945. Since population data were 
available only for the year 1940, that year only was 
used in correlating use of loan packages with organi- 
zation density. The index of organization density 
was determined by securing the ratio of the total 
number of organizations per county to the total 
population per county. 
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ly paralleled the over-all state use of the 
service. Among the educational institu- 
tions which borrowed packages, the sec- 
ondary schools used the service most 
heavily (72,022 packages); other heavy 
users were university extension (25,287), 
colleges and universities (13,701), and 
elementary and rural schools. The 63,288 
packages in the third classification 
(“others’’) were divided about evenly be- 
tween library reference (30,608) and gen- 
eral reference (32,680). The latter cate- 
gory includes all packages loaned to in- 
dividuals for use in preparing com- 
munity welfare programs, correspond- 
ence study, self-improvement, or for 
other personal reasons. 

A loan package service is an effective 
democratic tool, in that the topics on 
which materials are distributed repre- 
sent the general interests of the public 
and presumably contribute to the forma- 
tion of opinion on issues where action is 
required. In Wisconsin, annual state- 
wide debate topics were frequently re- 
flected in the requests for loan package 
materia]. An analysis of the number and 
topics of loan packages distributed be- 
tween 1908 and 1916, for example, shows 
a preponderant public interest in the fol- 
lowing: parcel post, initiative and refer- 
endum, postal savings banks, recall, pop- 
ular election of senators, government 
guaranty of bank deposits, immigration, 
and conservation. It is interesting to note 
the action taken by the state and federal 
governments on these issues during or 
immediately following the peak year. In 
1912 a federal law was passed providing 
for the establishment of a rural parcel 
post system; in 1914 Wisconsin voted on 
the initiative and referendum (it failed 
to pass and was reconsidered in 1935); in 
1911 federal provision was made for 
postal savings banks; in 1914 a constitu- 
tional amendment for the recall of civil 


officers was voted on.in Wisconsin; and 
in 1913 provision was made for popular 
election of United States senators. 
Whether or not the actions taken or de- 
cisions made were wise is not the point; 
rather it is that the citizens had objec- 
tive information available to help them 
in arriving at their decisions. 

Peaks of interest, as well as periods of 
sustained interest, can be found in later 
years on different subjects. The problems 
of child labor, the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Waterway, unemployment insur- 
ance, farm relief and agricultural adjust- 
ment, socialized medicine, co-operatives, 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF PACKAGES 
TO ORGANIZATIONS 
Organization Packages 

Civic... 
Educational! 
Social 
Socioeconomic 
Socioreligious 


5,103 
3,472 
2,974 
»417 
,252 


4 
Youth-serving 4,515 
I 


, 160 
209 


Men’s clubs 
Women’s clubs 50, 


racial problems, labor, industry, and 
agricultural relationships—topics on 
which the department has issued large 
numbers of loan packages over extended 
periods of time—have all been issues on 
which the people of the state have had to 
take action, either individually or as 
members of groups. 

Data concerning the number of differ- 
ent topics on which loan packages were 
distributed annually between 1908 and 
1945 reveal a wide range of public inter- 
est. The average for the thirty-seven- 
year period was 2,743 topics, the small- 
est number being 116, in 1906, and the 
largest 4,118, in 1940-41. 

The Wisconsin loan package service 
was initiated long before education for 
adults was general practice throughout 
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the country. For many years it was one 
of the principal forms of adult education 
in the state. Throughout its operation it 
has followed sound principles of adult 
education. Basically utilitarian in pur- 
pose, the service has contributed to the 
five functions of adult education which 
Bryson has identified as occupational, 
political, relational, remedial, and lib- 
eral.* With the modifications necessary 
to permit the service to keep pace with 
changing times, the program has devel- 
oped around three principles. 

In the first place, there has been a 
consistent attempt to carry out sound 
principles of librarianship. While the 
loan package libraries primarily served 
communities without libraries, they also 
supplemented the service of existing li- 
braries. As VanMale has pointed out, li- 
brary agencies like the loan package serv- 
ice have two functions: (1) service to 
people without libraries (“direct serv- 
ice’) and (2) supplementing the service 
of local libraries (“supplementary serv- 
ice’’).? Direct service is a stopgap only, 
an expedient in the absence of local li- 
brary service. The more it succeeds in 
encouraging the founding of new li- 
braries, the more it renders itself un- 
necessary. Supplementary library serv- 
ice, on the other hand, thrives on suc- 
cess, as the increase in variety and bulk 
of printed material and the rise in the 
educational level of the people call for 
ever greater resources. The Department 
of Debating and Public Discussion has 
provided both direct and supplementary 
service, but about 75 per cent of the serv- 
ice was direct. In 1908 there were fewer 
than 100 libraries in the state; in 1945 
there were 281. While the number of li- 

§ Lyman Bryson, Aduli Education (New York: 
American Book Co., 1936), pp. 30-31. 


9 Op. cit., pp. 36-46. 
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braries was continuously increasing, the 
percentage of the direct package service 
remained fairly constant. Conceivably, 
the loan package service exerted some in- 
fluence on library expansion within the 
state. 

The department’s policy has always 
been to seek expert advice in the selec- 
tion of materials and in answering direct 
inquiries. Six libraries provided a prac- 
tically unlimited source of material; as- 
sistance from all state departments sup- 
plemented existing reference sources; and 
consideration of local source materials 
prevented unnecessary duplication of 
service. 

A second fundamental principle of the 
Wisconsin loan package library service 
has been to emphasize sound discussion 
methods. Professor Lyman, who was 
closely associated with Frank Hutchins 
in the development of the department, 
comments on the educational theory of 
debating and public discussion as fol- 
lows: 

The Forum must find its place in the useful, 
the practical, the tool aspects of the educative 
process. 

(1) The essence of any practical educative 
process is the solving of problem situations; the 
formation of sound judgment on accurate data; 
the cultivation of the power of successful be- 
havior in emergencies in which the judgment is 
the chief feature. 

(2) Such judgments are never based upon 
guess-work, upon meager or false information. 
The facts, the data, a definite knowledge of hu- 
man experience in the field under consideration 
and in allied fields—these are indispensable to 
the formation of reliable judgments. 

(3) This information can be accumulated, 
even in well-equipped centers, only by trained 
investigators, who have at their disposal both 
library facilities and library methods. 

(4) It is the habit of forming sound judg- 
ments, which we desire to foster. This habit is 
to be acquired, not only by seeking and securing 
facts of correlating experiences, but also by self 
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activity. . . . Judgment-forming becomes an as- 
set only as it becomes an orderly and systematic 
procedure in approaching any new problems.*° 


This and similar statements by persons 
involved in the promotion of the Wiscon- 
sin loan package service indicate an un- 
derstanding of the function of discussion 
in a democracy. In practice it was im- 
plemented in a number of ways: The 
promotion of loan packages on “new”’ 
topics each year helped create an aware- 
ness of current social and economic prob- 
lems; the inclusion in the packages of 
material on both sides of a controversy 
tended to promote objectivity and fair- 
ness in discussion; and careful selection 
of materials resulted in the provision of 
factual information rather than propa- 
ganda. 

A final principle underlying the de- 
partment’s philosophy has been the em- 
phasis on the “practical.” In 1908, the 
first year for which data are available, 
packages were lent on 116 different sub- 
jects. In the short space of five years the 
annual number of different topics had in- 
creased to 1,030; by 1944-45 it had 
reached 3,036. To meet current demands, 
it is necessary to have a large number of 
packages readily available; they must be 
brought up to date and new ones added 
every year. It has been claimed that 
there is not a single field of human knowl- 
edge on which the department does not 
have some information available. As a 
further means of making the loan service 
practical, each package was adapted to 
the needs of the individual or group re- 
questing it. Children, for example, 
would not receive the same material on 


1 R. L. Lyman, ‘‘The Relation of Extension De- 
partments to Debating and Discussion Clubs: Peda- 
gogical Considerations,” Proceedings of the First 
National University Extension Conference (Madison, 
Wis., March 10-12, 1915), pp. 128-30. 


a given topic as adults, a farm woman in- 
terested in the practical aspects of a 
problem would receive material different 
from that sent to a university student, 
and a banker and a factory worker might 
receive different material on the same 
topic. Efforts were made to avoid dupli- 
cation of materials available locally, by 
calling local sources to the attention of 
the borrower. Other factors that en- 
hanced the practical value of the service 
included the periodic polling of users to 
determine new interests, the emphasis on 
the promotion of high-school debate top- 
ics, and the attempt to include in the 
packages the most “usable’’ materials 
available. 

The emphasis on sound librarianship, 
effective discussion methods, and the 
practical objectives of the user may be 
said to account, in part, for the contin- 
ued growth and success of the loan pack- 
age service. 

By way of summary and conclusion, 
the following seven points seem relevant: 

1. The program has furthered the eco- 
nomic, social, and political goals of de- 
mocracy within the state. The people of 
Wisconsin have had available to them 
factual information upon which to base 
decisions and actions. 

2. The loan package library service 
contributes to equalizing educational op- 
portunity. Inexpensive to the user, it was 
used as much by counties in the lower-in- 
come brackets as by those in the upper. 
On the other hand, the cost to the uni- 
versity was kept at a minimum.” 

3. The continued success of the pro- 
gram over the years would tend to prove 
the soundness of its administrative or- 


't Because no satisfactory criterion could be 
found for measuring the success of the program in 
terms of the expense involved, no attempt was made 
in this study to analyze the cost of the service. 
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ganization. The centralization of the 
service creates efficiency and avoids con- 
fusion. 

4. The service is a means of bringing 
a state university closer to the people. 
This is desirable in the interest of uni- 
versity public relations and also from the 
point of view of the user. 

5. A loan package service, when used 
widely, can become a powerful medium 
of mass communication. Civic literacy is 
especially important in a democracy. Too 
often today the mediums of mass com- 
munication which are most widely used 
lack the objectivity which the loan pack- 
age service makes possible. 

6. The Wisconsin service has made ef- 
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fective use of discussion—one of the most 
important tools of a democracy. Avail- 
ability of factual information is a pre- 
requisite to effective discussion. 

7. Reports from users, as well as first- 
hand knowledge gained by working with 
groups that have used loan package ma- 
terials as factual bases for discussion, 
suggest that the program has aided in 
the forming of intelligent public opinion. 

The loan package library service, in 
the half-century of its existence, has 
played a singularly important part in im- 
plementing the “Wisconsin Idea’’ of 
adult education—that one of the primary 
functions of a university is to serve effec- 
tively all the residents of the state. 





THE SOCIAL ATTITUDES OF LIBRARIANS AND THE SELEC- 
TION OF BOOKS ON SOCIAL ISSUES 


CLYDE HASELDEN 


IBRARIANS are commonly described 
in such conventional terms as age, 
sex, education, experience, etc. 

Like other people, however, they hold 
opinions, attitudes, preferences, even 
prejudices, and these matters have been 
subject to hardly any investigation at all. 
Yet conceivably they may be far more 
important than the personal data typi- 
cally reported, for what librarians believe 
may color their professional activities. 
Whether or not this is so, it was deter- 
mined to study the attitudes of a group 
of librarians concerning certain issues, to 
compare such attitudes with those of the 
general public, and to ascertain whether 
there seemed to be a relationship be- 
tween the librarians’ attitudes and the 
kinds of books provided in their li- 
braries. 

In the following report it should be 
borne in mind that book selection is the 
resultant of many forces, of which the 
librarian’s personal attitude may be the 
least important or even altogether ir- 
relevant; hence no causal relationship 
should be inferred from the statistical re- 
lationship which is hereinafter described. 

Procedure—The procedure of the 
study consisted basically of (1) the selec- 
tion of a group of public libraries; 
(2) the construction of a check list of 
books on social issues, together with a 
classification of the titles according to 
their authors’ ‘‘conservative,” “‘middle- 
of-the-road,” and “‘liberal’’ positions on 
social and political questions; and (3) the 
formulation of a questionnaire to deter- 


mine the book-selector’s attitudes on 
certain social issues, together with per- 
sonal data and book-selection practices. 

The inquiry was addressed to 176 
small and medium-size public libraries 
selected on a nation-wide basis, each with 
a staff which included approximately six 
professional librarians. This limitation 
was imposed to allow accurate identifica- 
tion of the book-selector, so that the re- 
lationship between selector and books se- 
lected could be established. Complete 
returns were received from 129 of the 176 
libraries. The ratio of returns to solicita- 
tions, whether on the basis of geographic 
region or of size (population served), was 
sufficiently high to lend confidence to the 
conclusion that the sample was repre- 
sentative. 

For the check list of books on social 
issues, only books published in the Unit- 
ed States and pertaining to current 
American economic and political prob- 
lems or interests were considered. The 
selection was largely limited to books 
published during 1944-46. Fifty-six of 
the final list of 72 were included in the 
Booklist, and the remaining 16 were se- 
lected from the Book Review Digest for 
the period 1940-47. 

The next step was to classify each title 
on the list as to the conservative-liberal 
slant of its author. A writer was consid- 
ered conservative if he generally favored 
a capitalistic economy with its essential 
features of private property, free com- 
petition, and the profit motive. Also con- 
sidered conservative were opponents of 
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labor unions as well as writers who urged 
restrictions of civil liberties. Examples of 
conservative titles are Hayek’s The Road 
to Serfdom and Dies’s The Trojan Horse 
in America. On the other hand, those 
who proposed drastic reforms in the cap- 
italistic economy or even its replacement 
by socialism were classified as liberals. 
They favored the New Deal, were sym- 
pathetic to labor, and advocated a strong 
civil-liberties program. Examples of their 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF ATTITUDES ON LABOR BE- 
TWEEN 129 LIBERALS AND A NATIONAL 
SAMPLE OF POPULATION 








National 
Sample 
of Popu- 
lation 
(Per 
Cent) 


Librar- 
ians 
(Per 





. Unions doing fine job....... II 
. Unions on the whole doin 
more good than harm....... 31 

. Unions doing more harm 
than good 39 

4. Country better off without 
unions........ 10 
No answer to question... ... 9 





Total (N= 100 per cent)... 











titles are Ernst’s The First Freedom and 
Thomas’ We Have a Future. Middle-of- 
the-road titles came somewhere between 
the two extremes and are exemplified by 
Arnold’s Democracy and Free Enterprise 
and Nelson’s Arsenal of Democracy. In 
order to assign each of the 72 titles on the 
list to one of the three categories, re- 
course was had to personal examination 
of the book, the annotations in the Book- 
list and ook Review Digest, and the con- 
sensus of book reviewers; and 37 titles 
were thereby judged liberal, 21 conserva- 
tive, and 14 middle-of-the-road. The 
complete list, together with the classifi- 
cations, appears at the end of this article. 
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The questionnaire submitted to the 
librarians consisted of three sections: 
(1) a social-attitude scale, together with 
questions designed to elicit attitudes on 
certain social issues; (2) a list of ques- 
tions pertaining to the selection practice 
for books on controversial social issues; 
and (3) personal data. 


THE SMALL-TOWN LIBRARIAN 
SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


What is the attitude of librarians gen- 
erally toward labor unions, and how does 
it compare with that of the nation at 
large? For evidence on this point the 
following question was asked: 


Which one of these four statements comes 

closest to expressing your feelings? 

1. Labor unions in this country are doing a 
fine job. 

2. While they do make some mistakes, on the 
whole labor unions are doing more good 
than harm. 

. Although we need labor unions in this 
country, they do more harm than good 
the way they are run now. 

4. This country would be better off without 
any labor unions at all. 


The same question had been asked earlier 
by the Fortune poll, and the results of 
both inquiries are presented in Table 1. 

Although a favorable attitude toward 
labor unions is actually taken by 42 per 
cent of the librarians and of the Fortune 
poll (statements 1 and 2 taken together), 
11 per cent of the latter group feels that 
labor is doing a fine job, while none of the 
librarians accepts this viewpoint. An un- 
favorable attitude toward labor unions is 
taken by 57 per cent of the librarians, as 
compared to 49 per cent of the national 
sample. This comparison indicates that, 
while the individuals in the national 
sample are fairly well represented on 
both extremes of the question, the li- 
brarians tend to cluster toward the cen- 
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ter; that is, they take more of a middle- 
of-the-road position on labor. However, 
it must be remembered that the Fortune 
poll included large cities, which were ex- 
cluded from the library sample, and this 
may account for the difference. Extreme 
positions are more likely to be met in 
metropolitan centers than in small towns 
and rural areas; perhaps, if librarians 
from large cities had been included in our 
sample, there would have been no varia- 
tions at all. This observation is pertinent 
also to comparisons which are made later 
in this article between attitudes of li- 
brarians and the public at large. 

Next, the librarians were presented 
with the names of ten men active in na- 
tional affairs and were asked whether 
they favored or opposed what each one 
stood for (in domestic, not international, 
affairs). The names were Arnall, Dewey, 
Hoover, Pepper, Roosevelt, Stassen, 
Taft, Thomas, Wallace, and Willkie. In 
order to arrive at a score for each indi- 
vidual, every vote of approval was rated 
“plus one” and every vote of disapprov- 
al, ‘minus one.”’ The resulting scores are 
shown in Table 2. 

If Willkie, Stassen, Dewey, Hoover, 
and Taft be regarded as conservative and 
the others as liberal, it is evident that the 
librarians as a whole tended to favor the 
former, since four of the five conserva- 
tives are ranked in the first five, with 
only the liberal Arnall interrupting the 
trend. It is interesting to note that 12 
per cent of the librarians failed to recog- 
nize Arnall and that 6 per cent failed on 
Pepper; the others were recognized by 
practically all. 

The next item on the questionnaire 
was designed to elicit attitudes toward 
certain national organizations whose pro- 
grams may generally be regarded as 
either conservative or liberal. These or- 
ganizations were the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, Americans for Democratic 
Action, the Congress for Industrial Or- 
ganization, and the Progressive Citizens 
of America (all considered liberal), and 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce (conservative). Once more, a 
strong conservative trend was shown: 74 
per cent of the respondents favored the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
and 49 per cent the National Association 


TABLE 2 
ATTITUDES OF LIBRARIANS ON PUBLIC FIGURES 


No. or LipmaRtans 





Pus.ic Ficure | 
Dis- Approval — 


Favor : 
approve Disapproval 


110 104 
‘ 97 94 
Stassen . 93 80 
Dewey 76 61 


Willkie | 
| 
| 
Hoover | 72 46 
| 
| 
| 


Arnall 


Roosevelt 73 390 
Taft 40 11 
Pepper 13 43 
Thomas 16 5° 
Wallace 14 60 








of Manufacturers. The only liberal or- 
ganization which was favored in com- 
parable proportions was the American 
Federation of Labor, with 50 per cent of 
the librarians indicating a favorable at- 
titude toward its program. On the other 
hand, the CIO was favored by only 25 
per cent and opposed by 46 per cent (the 
remainder being undecided or failing to 
recognize the organization). The propor- 
tions favoring the remaining groups 
were: ACLU, 36 per cent; ADA, 9 per 
cent; PCA, 5 per cent. For these groups, 
however, the indications of nonrecogni- 
tion were fairly large, 22 per cent failing 
to recognize the ACLU, 54 per cent the 
ADA, and 59 per cent the PCA. 
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As in the case of attitude toward labor 
unions, it was possible here also to com- 
pare librarians’ attitudes with those 
shown by a Fortune poll national sample 
with respect to three organizations: the 
NAM, the PCA, and the ADA. Forty per 
cent of the national sample favored the 
NAM, 25 per cent the PCA, and 26 per 
cent the ADA. Because a large propor- 
tion of the librarians failed to recognize 
the latter two organizations, it is dan- 
gerous to read too much into the com- 
parisons. The difference in the case of the 
NAM is probably attributable to the fact 
that the librarians were all selected from 
small and medium-size towns, whereas 
the national sample included large cities 
as well. 

In spite of the conservative slant re- 
vealed above, the librarians were not 
nearly so strongly opposed to govern- 
ment control of the national economy as 
might have been expected. This was 


shown in the responses to a question 
reading as follows: 


On the whole, do you agree or disagree with 

each of the following statements? 

1. All social and economic planning leads to 
regimentation. 

2. Economic depressions prove that free en- 
terprise has failed. 

3. Democracy and planning are basically in- 
compatible. 

4. Activities undertaken by the government 
are bound to be less efficient than similar 
activities in private industry. 

5. The less the government tries to regulate 
the economic system, the better. 


As might be anticipated, there was 
considerable variation in the reactions to 
these statements. The majority of the 
respondents did not believe that plan- 
ning leads to regimentation (first state- 
ment) or that democracy and planning 
are incompatible (third statement). Less 
than half (43 per cent) considered activi- 
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ties undertaken by the government to be 
less efficient than similar activities un- 
dertaken by private industry; 40 per cent 
took the contrary position, and 17 per 
cent were undecided. Much the same 
pattern prevailed concerning govern- 
ment regulation, except that a larger 
group was undecided; the respective per- 
centages were 36, 35, and 29. An over- 
whelming proportion, 88 per cent, dis- 
agreed with the statement that depres- 
sions prove the failure of the free-enter- 
prise system. Considering all five state- 
ments together, fully 50 per cent of the 
respondents indorsed the liberal position 
on at least three of the five, whereas only 
28 per cent subscribed to the conserva- 
tive position on three out of five. 

In addition to the above statements, a 
further question on government control 
was raised. The respondents were asked 
if they believed that the federal govern- 
ment should own banks, basic industries 
(like steel), large-scale manufacturing 
(like automobile), public utilities, small 
business (like retail stores), railroads. In 
general, the position taken was against 
government ownership, with 54 per cent 
opposed on all counts. However, the re- 
maining 46 per cent favored ownership of 
at least the public utilities and, in some 
cases, of other industries as well. As 
might be expected, greatest opposition 
was expressed to government ownership 
of small businesses, with only 1 per cent 
favoring this. A similar question with re- 
spect to banks, public utilities, and rail- 
roads had earlier been asked in a national 
poll conducted by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion; the responses were 
very close to those of the librarians, ex- 
cept in the case of banks, where the li- 
brarians were much more strongly op- 
posed to government ownership than was 
the public at large. 

Further evidence of somewhat less 
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conservatism in viewpoint was revealed 
in the responses to the following ques- 
tion: 

Which one of these four statements comes 
closest to expressing your feelings? (The New 
Deal here refers to the domestic economic and 
social policies of the Roosevelt administration.) 

1. The New Deal was an extremely good 
thing for the country. 

2. The New Deal was basically desirable, but 
some policies were carried too far. 

3. Parts of the New Deal may have been 
needed, but its total effect upon the coun- 
try was undesirable. 

4. The country would be better off if we had 
never had a New Deal. 


Although only 8 per cent indorsed the 
first statement, 55 per cent subscribed to 
the second, 28 per cent thought that 
some of the New Deal may have been 
needed, and g per cent said we would 
have been better off without it. 

Finally, the librarians were asked to 
rate themselves on a conservative-liberal 
scale on social issues as compared to 
other professional people in their com- 
munities. Although there are obviously 
many shades of liberalism and conserva- 
tism, about 25 per cent placed them- 
selves in the liberal category, 17 per cent 
in the conservative, and 58 per cent in 
between. Indeed, a check of their re- 
sponses to the questions asked on spe- 
cific issues bears out very well the judg- 
ment which the librarians passed on 
themselves. 

In general, the librarian’s attitude to- 
ward domestic social issues is very likely 
to be middle-of-the-road rather than at 
either of the extremes. In this respect, at 
least, the librarian reflects the position of 
the public at large. If there is any varia- 
tion in this pattern, it appears to be that 
the librarian is even more cautious than 
the general public in taking a position on 
either extreme. 


POLICY OF BOOK SELECTION ON 
SOCIAL ISSUES 


In the small and medium-size library, 
although all staff members may suggest 
titles for purchase, it is usually the chief 
librarian who is responsible for the actual 
decisions as to book acquisition. This 
does not mean that the librarian is neces- 
sarily the final authority for selection, for 
the board may play a significant role in 
the process, particularly with regard to 
titles which may be considered contro- 
versial. To ascertain the degree to which 
this is so, the following questions were 
asked: 


What is the role of the library board in the 
selection of “controversial” titles for the li- 
brary? 

None ena 

Advises ——— 

Formulates policy ———— 

Actually selects many titles 

Other (specify) —-—— 

Is this practice different from or the same as 
the practice in the selection of other kinds of 
books? 

The same - 

Different ——— 

If so, how 


Most librarians (71 per cent) reported 
that the board played no part in the se- 
lection of controversial titles, 16 per cent 
said that the board acted in an advisory 
capacity only, and 1o per cent stated 
that the board formulated selection poli- 
cy. Only 3 per cent said that the board 
actually selected many titles. Thus the 
librarian has complete or partial respon- 
sibility in an overwhelming number of 
the libraries. As an index to their own 
attitude toward book selection, the li- 
brarians were then asked the following 
question: 

Which one of these three statements comes 
closest to expressing your feelings? 

1. The public library should be completely 

impartial in its acquisition and “promo- 
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tion” of books on public affairs (i.e., on 
political and social issues). 

2. The public library should have material on 
all sides of public issues, but it is justified 
in “promoting” some points of view 
rather than others. 

3. The public library should select and “pro- 
mote” books not only with regard to their 
style and quality but also with regard to 
their political points of view. 


It must be recognized that a certain 
ambiguity lies in the word “promotion” 
as used in these statements. To one li- 
brarian it may mean the simple provision 
or display of a book; to another, an elab- 
orate program focused on a single theme, 


TABLE 3 
BOOK FUNDS RELATED TO HOLDINGS 








Per Caprra Boox Funp 





6¢- | r1¢- | 16¢- | ar¢é- 
1og | ts¢ | 20¢ | 2as¢ 








26.3 
14.5 


Total...... 
Liberal...... 
Middle-of- 
the-road. . 3.0 
Conservative 6.8 


25.9} 28. 
12.4] 13.3] 15. 
4-4 
9.1 


s. 7.2 
9. 9-9 























including speeches, printed handouts, 
heavy duplication, etc. An illustration of 
the first statement with regard, say, to 
democracy and fascism would be the 
simple provision of books explaining or 
even applauding either side; the second 
statement suggests going beyond this to 
stimulate wider reading of books on de- 
mocracy. 

As might have been anticipated in 
view of traditional library policy, most 
librarians (61 per cent) indorsed the first 
statement. Indeed, it is somewhat sur- 
prising that as many as 37 per cent 
checked the second statement as reflect- 
ing their attitude. 


HOLDINGS OF BOOKS ON SOCIAL ISSUES 


As stated earlier, the libraries were 
asked to check a list of 72 titles on social 
issues, each one representing a liberal, 
conservative, or middle-of-the-road po- 
sition. The average number of titles held 
by the 129 libraries was 25, with 70 per 
cent holding between 15 and 44. Two 
libraries held 4 or less, and twelve li- 
braries held 45 or more. The largest num- 
ber held by any library was 68. The num- 
ber of libraries holding each title is shown 
in the Appendix. 

Since book funds affect book acquisi- 
tion perhaps as much as any other fac- 
tor, an attempt was made to study the 
relation between per capita book funds 
and holdings of the listed titles. Financial 
data were available from r11o of the 129 
institutions, and these are summarized in 
Table 3. Not unnaturally, as the amount 
of money available increases, so does the 
number of books held, regardless of con- 
servative or liberal slant. 

Although book funds available condi- 
tion the number of books a library can 
buy, they generally do not affect the de- 
cision concerning the choice of one book 
rather than another. The two factors 
which usually contribute most signifi- 
cantly to this decision are the quality of 
the book and, even more, the potential 
interest in it as reflected in demand. The 
latter factor, in particular, has clearly 
affected the selection (or nonselection) of 
the books on the check list. The ten 
titles most widely held were heavily pub- 
licized, written by well-known authors, 
or represented a combination of the two. 
Six of the authors had attained some 
prominence in national affairs. On the 
other hand, many titles of authority and 
scholarship were not widely held (see 
Appendix). 

According to citations in the Book Re- 
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view Digest, the 72 titles received an aver- 
age of 12 reviews. However, the titles 
most widely held were reviewed most fre- 
quently; or perhaps we should say that 
those titles which received the largest 
number of reviews, and thus the widest 
publicity, were most widely held by li- 
braries. The books in the highest fourth 
(most widely held) received an average 
of 16 reviews; those in the lowest fourth 
only 9. 

There appears to be no relation be- 
tween the number of times a book was 
held and the kind of review it received. 
Some 77 per cent of the middle-of-the- 
road titles were reviewed favorably and 
23 per cent unfavorably. Of the conserva- 
tive titles, 68 per cent were favorably re- 
viewed, and of the liberal titles, 67 per 
cent. However, middle-of-the-road titles 
were reviewed less frequently, and they 
were held less widely, than either the 
conservative or the liberal. On the aver- 
age, the libraries held 40 per cent of the 
conservative titles, 35 per cent of the 
liberal, and 29 per cent of the middle-of- 
the-road. 


SOCIAL ATTITUDES RELATED TO 
BOOK SELECTION 


Finally, we may raise a question con- 
cerning the relationship of librarians’ at- 
titudes to the selection of books on social 
issues. To answer this question, we shall 
divide the librarians into three groups 
(conservative, middle-of-the-road, and 
liberal), as they themselves evaluated 
their status (see p. 131). 

First, the librarians classified as liberal 
held more of the 72 books on the list than 
did those in the other two groups. Where- 
as the liberals held, on the average, 41 
per cent of the titles, the middle-of-the- 
road group averaged 33 per cent, and the 
conservatives 22 per cent. 
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Second, the liberals held more liberal 
titles than did the other groups; they 
also held more of the middle-of-the-road 
and conservative titles. The middle-of- 
the-road and conservative librarians se- 
lected a larger proportion of the conserv- 
ative titles than of the liberal. Complete 
data are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


SOCIAL ATTITUDES OF THE LIBRARIANS 
RELATED TO BOOK HOLDINGS 





PERCENTAGE OF LIBRARIANS 





Mid- Con- 
dle-of- | serva- 
the- tive 
Road 


TitTLes 
Total 


Liberal we 35 26 
Middle-of-the-road 29 21 
Conservative 40° 34 

















TABLE 5 
ATTITUDES OF LIBRARIANS RELATED TO HOLD- 
INGS, WITH SIZE OF COMMUNITY 
HELD CONSTANT 





Percentace or Titites Hetp 





Medium 
(25,000- 
29,990) 


Large 
(30,000- 


Small 
| (20,000- 
24,909) 


| 
| 
LIBRARIANS 
| 
} 


Liberal 47 
Middle-of-the-road 43 
Conservative 27 
| 











Third, the liberals held more titles 
than the middle-of-the-road and con- 
servative librarians, even when the size 
of community was held fairly constant. 
That is to say, in the small towns the 
liberals held more books than did the 
other two groups; the same is true for the 
medium-size and larger communities. 
These facts are shown in Table s. 
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CONCLUSION 

Librarians, like other people, do not fit 
easily into a distinct pattern. Their atti- 
tudes and points of view range from the 
most radical] to the most reactionary. In 
a sense, they represent a cross-section of 
the community at large. But all this is 
largely, perhaps completely, extraneous 
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to their library administration, especial- 
ly to their selection of books. In this re- 
spect, it seems clear that their policy is to 
follow the public demand, whether it be 
for books reflecting the liberal, conserva- 
tive, or neutral position. As far as book 
selection is concerned, the private predi- 
lections of librarians remain irrelevant. 


APPENDIX 
LIST OF BOOKS ON SOCIAL ISSUES 











AuTHor AND TITLE 


| Lrerarrans Hoipic 
THE TITLE 





Per Cent 


Number 





. Johnston, America Unlimited 

. Wallace, Sixty Million Jobs... 

. Bromfield, A Few Brass Tacks 
Ruml, 7omorrow’s Business...... 
. Arnall, The Shore Dimly Seen.... 
. Hayek, The Road to Serfdom 
Chase, Democracy under Pressure 


ON OMhW WD 


. Chase, For This We Fought 

. Chase, Men at Work 

. Ernst, The First Freedom. 

. Dies, The Trojan Horse in America. . 


. Hazlitt, Economics in One Lesson. . 
- Nelson, Arsenal of Democracy 


. Alinsky , Reveille for Radicals 

. Huberman, The Truth about Unions 
. Cloete, The Third W 6y.... 

: Wriston, Challenge to Freedom. . 


: Meyer, Journey through Chaos 





. Brogan, The Free State... .. 

. Finer, The Road to Reaction 

. Bowles, Tomorrow without Fear 
. Gellermann, Martin Dies..... 

. Crider, The Bureaucrat 

. Fraenkel, Our Civil Liberties... 
. Mumford, Values for Survival 


. Snyder, Capitalism, the Creator. . 
. Teague, Land of Plenty. 
. Thomas, We Have a Future. 


C 
L 
C 
Cc 
L 
C 
L 
Cc 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
Cc 
C 
C 
M 
L 
L 
L 
M 
Cc 
L 
M 
L 
L 
M 
M 
L 
L 
L 
L 
Cc 
L 
L 
M 
L 
C 
Cc 
L 





. Willkie, An American Program. .... 


. Daniels, Frontier on the Potomac... . 


. Field, Freedom Is More than a aw ‘ord... 


‘ Adams, Big Business in a Democracy . 


. Smith, Spotlight on Labor Unions... 


q Becker, Freedom and Responsibility in the American Way yof - 
, Kingdon, An Uncommon Man: Henry Wallace 

. Levenstein, Labor Today and Tomorrow. 

. Finletter, Can Representative Government Do the Job? 


112 
107 





; Beveridge, Full Employment in a ‘Free Society... 


Laski, Reflections on the Revolution of Our Times. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. Millholland, Pay Day, Labor and Management 
. Nathan, Mobilizing for Abundance... . 





* L =Liberal; M = Middle-of-the-road; C = Conservative 
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APPENDIX—C ontinned 





Lisgagians Hoipinc 


" } Tae Tiriz 
CLASSIFI- | 


° AvrHor anp TITLE 
CATION 


M | 42. Weissman, Smal! Business and Venture Capital . 
; 43. Willkie, H., A Rebel Yells 
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THE COVER DESIGN 


OHANNES DE TRIDINO, best known by his nick- 
J name Tacuinus (the almanac-maker), came 
from Cerreto, a village near the town of Trino 
in the Duchy of Monferrat in Piedmont. 
Trino is remarkable for the excellent printers 
that it has produced. 
When Tacuinus left it 
to go to the wealthy 
city of Venice, he had 
relatives there who were 
already making a suc- 
cess in the Venetian 
printing trade. From 
one of these, Gulielmus 
de Tridino, called Ani- 
ma mia, Tacuinus ob- 
tained his first printer’s 
mark, the initials on 
which he altered to 
agi — 

Tacuinus completed 
his first dated book on 
August 18, 1492. He 
seems to have possessed 
ample capital, for his 
shop was well furnished 
with type and wood- 
cuts, and he was able 
to employ so many 
workmen that, within — 
the next seven and a 
half years (the remainder of the fifteenth cen- 
tury), he produced at least seventy-three edi- 
tions. 

He confined himself almost entirely to the 
printing of the Latin classics, the Venetian 
editions of which, because of their accuracy, 
found a ready market throughout Europe. 
Tacuinus continued to print until 1538. 
Around 1511, he entered into a brief partner- 
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ship with Bernardinus Benalius. He probably 
died in or soon after the year 1538. 


Tacuinus repeatedly used as his printer’s 


mark the figure of John the Baptist, probably 
derived from his house sign and possibly an 


allusion to his name. 
Tacuinus’ fourth mark 
is reproduced here. It 
shows John the Baptist 
in the wilderness hold- 
ing a cross, a conven- 
tional sign that he is 
preaching. By the figure 
of the saint is his most 
famous utterance, in a 
version varying slightly 
from that of the Vul- 
gate: Ecce Agnus Dei 
qui tollit peccata mundi 
(“Behold the Lamb of 
God which taketh away 
the sins of the world” 
{John 1:20)). 

In this mark, as in 
another of Tacuinus’ 
devices which has John 
the Baptist as the cen- 
tral theme, there is a 
border of thirty-eight 
rosary beads. This was 
probably a sign of a 
confraternity of which the printer was a mem- 
ber and which used this special rosary. A rosary 
of thirty-eight beads usually signifies the thirty- 
three years of the Savior’s earthly life plus 
the number of his five wounds. 
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Papers of the Bibliographical Society, University 
of Virginia, Vol. I (1948-49). Edited by 
Frepson Bowers. Charlottesville, Va.: Bib- 
liographical Society of the University of Vir- 
ginia, 1948. Pp. 204. $3.50. 

With the appearance of its first volume of 
Papers, the Bibliographical Society of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia has made an auspicious en- 
trance into the field of scholarly publication. 
Professor Fredson Bowers and his associates 
are to be congratulated on a piece of work well 
done. 

A wide range of subjects provides a variety 
of material for many scholarly tastes. As is 
wholly appropriate, several of the contributions 
are of peculiarly Virginian interest. The lead 
article, by Joseph M. Carriére, prints for the 
first time Jefferson’s own list of errata for his 
Notes on Virginia, together with an essay on the 
history of the piece. This is followed by Jessie 
Ryon Lucke’s discussion of Jefferson’s relations 
with the men who served as official printers dur- 
ing the early years of the Republic. A third ar- 
ticle of unusual local interest is James G. Mc- 
Manaway’s essay on a hitherto unrecorded edi- 
tion (1621) of the first five books of George 
Sandys’ translation of Ovid. Fresh light is shed 
on Sandys’ methods of revision by a comparison 
of the new text with that of 1626. It will be re- 
called that the last eleven books were translated 
by Sandys either on the Virginia voyage or in 
residence in the New World, which makes them 
the second specimen of English verse known to 
have been composed in North America. Finally, 
there is a note by the author of Saint-Mémin 
in Virginia, Fillmore Norfleet, on several of the 
copperplate portraits by that artist. 

With no intention of slighting the other con- 
tributions, these are singled out as indicative 
of the diversity of interest and approach to be 
found here. History, biography, literature, the 
graphic arts, and bibliography are all represent- 
ed. But, despite this variety, the chief strength 
and importance of the Virginia Papers lie in the 
field of pure bibliography, and in this is exem- 
plified the great development of the last fifty 
years in the systematic examination and evalua- 
tion of bibliographical data, a development 
which has come to be the foundation of sound 
textual scholarship. 


It is now recognized that the editor of early 
printed texts must be a bibliographer, and a 
good one, if he is to avoid the numerous pit- 
falls and mantraps that beset his path. By the 
same token, the work of students, literary his- 
torians, and critics—the ultimate users of these 
texts—stands or falls according to the validity 
of the editorial] judgments involved. The meth- 
ods of bibliographical analysis have become in- 
creasingly subtle and their results (while no 
less significant) increasingly obscure and diffi- 
cult of interpretation. We were once satisfied 
with a simple collational description and happy 
if it revealed cancels and the like. Now we want 
to know the intimate history of each forme of 
each quire as it went through the press, the be- 
havior of headlines as they were transferred 
from forme to forme, the prevalence of stop- 
press corrections and variant spellings, and a 
thousand other minutiae whose practical appli- 
cation is perhaps far to seek. But let no prospec- 
tive editor scoff: The sword is above his head. 
As Professor Bowers puts it in his own contri- 
bution, in discussing a certain bibliographical 
refinement: “This question is not altogether one 
of idle curiosity: textual considerations may en- 
ter in such a connection.” 

Bibliographical research along these lines 
forms the core of the present volume and, it may 
be assumed, of those which are to come. The 
extent to which it is representative of this kind 
of work may be judged from a rapid survey of 
the strictly bibliographical articles. The his- 
torical method is to be observed in C. William 
Miller’s paper, which essays the unraveling of 
the phrase “In the Savoy” in English imprints 
after 1666. The meticulous examination of ty- 
pography results in the exposure by Giles E. 
Dawson of three early eighteenth-century pira- 
cies of Shakespearean plays. Variant spellings 
are turned to account by Philip Williams in an 
attempt to establish that the “Pied Bull” quar- 
to of Lear was set up by a single compositor; 
fuller data might have made his case more con- 
vincing. Curt Biihler shows what information 
may be gleaned from the analysis of headlines 
in examining an English incunable. Gerald J. 
Eberle looks into the tangle surrounding the is- 
sues of the 1599 Nosce Teipsum of Sir John Da- 
vies, a volume with a particularly complicated 
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printing history. Finally, a new and interesting 
approach to the study of watermarks in early 
printing is demonstrated by Allan H. Steven- 
son, although, when he applies his methods to 
James Shirley’s The Coronation (1640), he him- 
self appears to realize that the piling of hypoth- 
esis upon hypothesis has produced a rather 
tenuous structure. 

This, again, is merely a sampling of the bib- 
liographical fare contained in the volume; it 
would be gratuitous to list the entire contents, 
ranging in point of time from Chaucer to Ten- 
nyson, which one assumes will be covered by 
the International Index to Periodicals. It is 
enough to say that the collection displays some 
of the most advanced techniques now practiced 
by bibliographers. 

In format as well as in contents the Vir- 
ginia Papers makes a good impression in its ini- 
tial bow, for it is handsomely printed on fine pa- 
per, with illustrations of corresponding quality. 
It is worthy in every way to take its place be- 
side its fellow-publications in the field of bibli- 
ography. 

W. H. Bonp 
Houghton Library 
Harvard University 


Government Publications for the Citizen: A Re- 
port of the Public Library Inquiry. By J. L. 
McCamy. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xiv+139. $2.50. 


Coming at a time when the Superintendent 
of Documents is able to point with excessive 
pride to the paper profit he can show on his 
sales of United States government publica- 
tions,' this major statement of policy for the 
free distribution of the publications of govern- 
ment is like a breath of fresh air blowing 
through a stuffy and self-righteous sweatshop. 
Librarians and government officials alike, long 
accustomed to nibbling attacks on the problem, 
must stand aside in admiration before the po- 
litical scientist’s ability to cut through a welter 
of detail to reveal the almost forgotten fact 
that government publications are for the citizen 
and not for bringing incidental moneys into the 
United States Treasury. 

Since this volume is a report of the Public 
Library Inquiry, it is only natural that it should 


Annual Report of the Public Printer ... 1047 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1947), 
p. 206. 
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give major attention to the problems inherent 
in public library use of government publica- 
tions. The needs of academic and research li- 
braries are not forgotten, however, but are given 
due consideration whenever possible, particu- 
larly in connection with the cataloging of gov- 
ernment publications. Similarly, although a ma- 
jor portion of the description and exposition is 
related to the United States government as pub- 
lisher, Professor McCamy is careful to make it 
clear that the policies he advocates are relevant 
to the problem of local, state, and international 
jurisdictions as well. 

The volume begins with a discussion of the 
character of government publications in which 
the author describes the many different kinds 
of government publications and the wealth of 
useful information contained therein. He finds 
that much of the information is hidden from all 
but the most sophisticated user by the archaic 
and outmoded methods of listing and catalog- 
ing which still obtain for the publications of 
very nearly all jurisdictions. 

Consideration is given next to the distribu- 
tion of government publications. Since Profes- 
sor McCamy’s major recommendations are rele- 
vant to the distribution system, it is in order to 
review once again the system which has been 
consistently under attack during the Last twenty 
years or more. 

The Superintendent of Documents now dis- 
tributes documents free to 543 depository li- 
braries; these comprise 6 per cent of all librar- 
ies. Of these, 162 are public libraries and com- 
prise 2 per cent of all public libraries. All other 
libraries must buy the documents they need. 
Even the lucky 543 depository libraries receive 
only one copy free. Many of these libraries have 
many branches and many departments. All ad- 
ditional copies must be bought. 

Depository libraries are of two kinds: “selec- 
tive” depositories, which receive only those se- 
ries of documents which they select in advance, 
and “‘all” depositories, which receive al! docu- 
ments distributed to depository libraries. Of the 
543 depository libraries, 125 are “all” deposi- 
tories. To receive all documents available, how- 
ever, though they do bulk large, means to re- 
ceive only a small percentage of the total num- 
ber of documents published. McCamy found 
that only 22 per cent of the documents listed in 
the Monthly Catalog as available for distribu- 
tion are distributed to the depository libraries. 
Libraries wanting any of the remaining 78 per 
cent would have to order them from the Super- 
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intendent of Documents or from the issuing 
agency, some at no cost, some at a price. 

The result is a complicated distribution sys- 
tem that deters most libraries from making the 
most effective use possible of government pub- 
lications. McCamy discovered that govern- 
ment publications are not regarded as impor- 
tant in any except the large libraries in cities of 
100,000 population and more. And, even in 
these, documentary material is used chiefly for 
reference purposes. The major blame for this 
unfortunate situation, in which the untold wealth 
of information produced by the world’s largest 
publisher goes unheeded by most libraries and 
most people, lies in the antiquated distribution 
system set up by Congress in 1895 along with 
the present Office of the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments. This system of distribution to a few de- 
pository libraries was probably adequate 
enough in that day, just as most people in that 
day managed to get around well enough in a 
horse-drawn buggy. But just as methods and 
speed of transportation have come far in the 
last half-century, so must the system of docu- 
ment distribution improve if the needs, wants, 
and desires of 150,000,000 people are to be met 
by the publications issued by their government. 

The present system of distribution to the 
public and to nondepository libraries is based 
on an assumption that citizens and libraries 
should pay for federal publications at a price 
which would, theoretically, cover the cost of 
publication plus 50 per cent. But only 15 per 
cent of all copies published are sold; the balance 
is given away by Congress or the issuing agency. 
McCamy says that “only the uninformed, the 
modest, the hurried, or the righteous buy 
them.”’ By corollary, the 85 per cent are given 
away to the informed, the immodest, the lei- 
surely, and the unrighteous. Professor McCamy 
is disturbed, and rightly so, about the compli- 
cated distribution system, whereby some publi- 
cations are for sale, some are distributed free, 
and most are available either free or for sale, 
depending on the agency or the individual to 
whom the order is addressed. 

Mr. McCamy’s solution to tnis problem, 
while a good deal more consistent and less com- 
plicated, would not be very much easier to ad- 
minister and would still serve to keep most 
government publications away from most peo- 
ple. Briefly it is this: Most documents would be 
available to the public at a price, probably 
based on the present system of production cost 
plus 50 per cent. A few documents, those 
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deemed to be in the public interest, would be 
distributed free and in quantity. Someone, 
probably the Superintendent of Documents in 
consultation with the issuing agency, would de- 
cide for each publication whether it is in the 
public interest or for individual benefit. That is, 
if a document will help citizens to decide on 
public interest or for individual benefit. That is, 
nity, such as a report on atomic control, civil 
rights, or public health, it should be given 
away free; but documents giving directions on 
building a kitchen, or making furniture, or fix- 
ing plumbing, or planting corn should be sold on 
the ground that such advice is of profit to cer- 
tain individuals rather than a matter of public 
policy. 

This distinction is too difficult to make. 
Most administrative agencies of the govern- 
ment, all of which have been given authority by 
Congress to promote certain programs author- 
ized by Congress, will be interested in giving 
their publications away. It would be very near- 
ly impossible to make consistently defensible 
decisions as to which publications shall be free 
and which shall be distributed on a sales basis 
only. 

This job of deciding between documents 
published in the public interest and those pub- 
lished for private benefit is not only administra- 
tively difficult but ideologically impossible. If 
any documents are for purely private gains, 
they should not be published by government at 
all. Does not a pamphlet which enables a farmer 
to improve his corn crop benefit more people 
than the farmer? Should not the man who 
would study his government’s finance have a 
copy of the budget without paying for it? Should 
not the student who wishes a copy of the Statis- 
tical Abstract on his reference shelf have it with- 
out paying a token $2.75, which represents 
probably not more than one-hundredth of its 
cost? 

McCamy recommends that the public librar- 
ies serve as document-ordering centers. He 
would allow the patron of the library to place 
his order for the publication with the library. 
He would have him pay the library, and the 
document would be delivered directly to him by 
mail from the Government Printing Office. This 
is a good idea, except that it should not cost the 
patron anything at all and that libraries should 
not be burdened with accounting for small 
sums of money. Let the citizen use the public 
library as his source for public documents, and 
let him get them free by using the library as a 
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convenient place to file an order. The library 
will soon discover that certain publications are 
being ordered again and again. It could then 
place an order in its own name for a stock of 
such publications and have them on hand for 
distribution to the individual the very moment 
he asks for them. 

Further, the public library (read publicly 
supported library) could well become a conven- 
ient and competent outlet for all publications 
of government. Let all public libraries receive 
free as many copies of all documents as they 
need for distribution to the public in their com- 
munity. The documents which any given library 
decides are in the public interest could be or- 
dered in quantity and distributed over the desks 
of libraries and branches. Other documents, 
not so defined, could be made available by the 
libraries from stock if the demand is great 
enough or on the basis of individual orders. 

To charge printing cost plus 50 per cent for 
a government publication is somewhat like the 
public library practice of charging a cent or two 
cents for the privilege of reserving a book to 
cover the cost of postage when that service ac- 
tually costs the library some twenty or thirty 
cents. Thousands of dollars of administrative 
and research expense have gone into the produc- 
tion of even the smallest Farmer’s Bulletin. It 
seems a little silly to charge the individual the 
five or ten cents it costs to print a document 
when a much higher cost has already gone into 
its production. 

In 1947 approximately three million dollars 
worth of documents were sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. This amount is only 14 
per cent of the cost of publishing documents in 
1947. When one considers the obstacle which a 
small price and a high administrative cost in- 
volved in paying it places between people and 
the use of government publications, it seems 
highly unwise to maintain a complicated and 
difficult sales routine to get back only 14 per 
cent of the amount spent annually on printing. 

Because the depository library system has 
long been so unfair, because it allows a few ar- 
bitrarily selected libraries to receive some pub- 
lications free, and because it mitigates against 
the objectives for which the depository system 
was formulated (namely, making available 
through libraries publications of government 
to the citizens of the United States), Professor 
McCamy suggests a change that is at once 
forthright, desirable, and possible. He recom- 
mends that all publicly supported libraries 
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should receive free as many copies of individual 
titles which they select as they want for ordi- 
nary library uses. In addition to making all doc- 
uments available to all publicly supported li- 
braries which want them, he looks upon this as 
a device for compelling the present “selective” 
and “‘all’’ depositories to examine their lists and 
to make sure that they really want all the pub- 
lications which are now coming to them auto- 
matically. He does believe that the door should 
be kept open for a few “all” depository libraries 
to receive all publications issued without prior 
requests, but, by and large, he would at once 
broaden the distribution policy by making all 
documents available to all libraries and narrow 
it by forcing all libraries to order them individ- 
ually after they have been published and listed. 

This narrowing of the policy of automatic 
distribution to individual ordering represents a 
somewhat unrealistic view of delays and other 
deficiencies of cataloging, of the administrative 
cost of ordering individual publications, and of 
many libraries’ willingness to depend on so 
cumbersome a routine. In the interest of getting 
government information to the people through 
their public libraries as quickly as is possible, it 
would be necessary to allow the publicly sup- 
ported libraries to order certain series in ad- 
vance, to arrive automatically on publication. 
They could then be allowed to order other pub- 
lications by title as they became aware of them 
through the indexes and catalogs received. 
Most libraries are by now so swamped by the 
plethora of unwanted material that they are not 
likely to request series of publications not actu- 
ally needed. Certainly, the policy of opening the 
depository system to all publicly supported li- 
braries should be tried in the interest of a fair 
distribution of government publications and be- 
cause all documents should be easily available 
to the citizen through his public library. 

In a chapter entitled “The Library’s Use 
of Government Publications’ Mr. McCamy 
makes a good case for the public library as a ma- 
jor distributing agency for the publications of 
government. He points out that the library is 
the most accessible source of books in the coun- 
try today, and particularly so for those books 
and pamphlets which are the publications of 
governments. Good retail bookstores are much 
less numerous than are public libraries, and 
many more libraries than bookstores are adept 
at handling government publications. The li- 
brary, furthermore, has an educational func- 
tion, an obligation to bring interested readers 
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together with the most important publications, 
whether they come from private or from public 
sources. Also, the library is an agency of govern- 
ment and bears, therefore, the further responsi- 
bility of making available to the public the pub- 
lications of government. Information about 
government not easily or readily available 
through private mediums should be readily 
available through the public library. 

All of this being so, Professor McCamy’s 
findings about the library’s actual use of public 
documents is discouraging, to put it very mild- 
ly. Only the larger libraries, those in cities of 
more than 100,000 population, receive any very 
significant number of the publications of gov- 
ernment, and they treat them largely as refer- 
ence material. For many public libraries, diffi- 
culties of ordering and considerations of format 
and of indexing all mitigate against their acquir- 
ing and using as many public documents as 
they would like to have. Mr. McCamy also 
found that comparatively few of the libraries 
list all government publications in the general 
card catalog. They are filed as documents, and, 
unless a reader or librarian is aware of that sta- 
tus, it is difficult to find them. By and large, 
Professor McCamy found that librarians consid- 
er a public document to be significant material 
to have in libraries but that they have failed to 
promote this significant material up to the ac- 
tual limits of its importance. Difficulties of ac- 
quisition, processing, and servicing are so great 
that librarians are unwilling to expand their use 
of government publications. Such expansion can 
occur only through greater co-operation on the 
part of the producer and distributor. 

Most of the difficulty with government doc- 
uments policy could be solved by a fair, consist- 
ent, and liberal distribution policy adminis- 
tered by the Superintendent of Documents. 
McCamy would stop all direct distribution by 
executive agencies or by members of Congress, 
except as ordered by the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments for administrative reasons. If such cen- 
tral co-ordination could be achieved, much of 
the present difficulty of acquisition could be al- 
leviated. Some doubt must, however, be ex- 
pressed as to whether such co-ordination is pos- 
sible at this late date and under the present 
great proliferation of government agencies. It 
was precisely such an objective that caused the 
establishment of the Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Documents in 1895, at which time it was 
ordered that all printing and duplicating ma- 
chinery be brought under the control of the 
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Government Printing Office. That policy broke 
down under the pressure of government agen- 
cies to get things into print more quickly than 
could be handled through the Government 
Printing Office. The present plan would cen- 
tralize or co-ordinate distribution only. Such a 
plan could work, of course, if the law establish- 
ing it contained sufficient teeth, but the present 
writer cannot help retain a certain measure of 
doubt. 

Just as desirable, and certainly more possi- 
ble, is Professor McCamy’s recommendation 
that the Government Printing Office be trans- 
ferred from the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment to the executive branch. He makes the 
point that the proportion of printing for the leg- 
islative branch has been steadily declining from 
over half the total amount of printing in 1900 
to less than 17 per cent of total printing in 1947. 
He gives cogent and persuasive reasons for a 
much more efficient management of govern- 
ment printing in the executive branch than is 
possible in the legislative branch. This change is 
certainly all to the good and should receive the 
support of all librarians, in and out of govern- 
ment. Like many previous students of govern- 
ment publications, Professor McCamy has 
found the system, if such it can be called, of 
listing and cataloging federal publications some- 
thing less than adequate. It is inadequate both 
on a current basis and on a reference basis. The 
former mitigates against the acquisition of docu- 
ments by libraries, and the latter makes it diffi- 
cult for all but the largest libraries to maintain 
a good and usable reference service. Professor 
McCamy’s suggestions for improvement are 
neither especially new nor startling. They 
should, however, serve as a useful starting point 
for discussions among librarians and officials of 
government toward a new and useful cataloging 
service which would place greater emphasis on 
service to the citizen than is now given by the 
Office of the Superintendent of Documents. An 
important consideration in the preparation of 
such a cataloging service is a matter of attitude. 
Not only must the need of large libraries to have 
a relatively complete reference file be consid- 
ered, but attention must also be given to the 
promotional and distribution use by smaller li- 
braries interested mainly in giving good cur- 
rent-document service to their communities. 

This report of the Public Library Inquiry 
places all libraries, and especially the public li- 
braries, in debt to Professor McCamy for a 
stimulating and challenging analysis of the sta- 
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tus of the publication and distribution of gov- 
ernment documents today. Coming upon the 
problem as an “observer from the outside,” he 
has succeeded in making an objective descrip- 
tion of an institution that has so far outgrown 
its legal basis as to be defeating a good many of 
the purposes for which it was established. Com- 
ing upon this situation with the same fresh point 
of view that was present when the depository 
library system was established—that of provid- 
ing public documents for the citizen in a demo- 
cratic country—Professor McCamy has shown 
a way in which documents can again be made to 
fulfil their primary and rightful function of 
keeping the citizens of this country informed of 
the activity of their government, so that they 
might more intelligently participate in that ac- 
tivity and use the research and informational 
products of it. The issue is now clear: A concrete 
plan of legislative action has been placed before 
the people and, more especially, the library pro- 
fession. Let the profession busy itself promptly 
and seriously with bringing about whatever leg- 
islative and procedural changes are necessary to 
implement the truly significant program of pro- 
viding government publications for the citizen. 


LeRoy CHARLES MERRITT 


School of Librarianship 
University of California 


Librarianship: Essays on Applied Bibliography. 
By Raymonp Irwin. London: Grafton & 
Co., 1949. Pp. 131. 8s. 6d. 


The key to this small book is provided in its 
subtitle; here is librarianship considered as “ap- 
plied bibliography.” Yet it would be a mistake 
to think of “applied bibliography” as narrowly 
limited to the description and arrangement of 
books. On the contrary, Mr. Irwin is concerned 
with the book as instrumental in the spread of 
knowledge and, indeed, in facilitating and mak- 
ing possible the processes of democracy. He de- 
liberately eschews, however, any concern with 
librarianship as administration. He tells us on 
the first page that administration cannot be 
taught or tested by examination; it is learned 
by observation and participation. 

Mr. Irwin has studied American library lit- 
erature with care, and he has come away dissat- 
isfied, particularly from that part of it which is 
devoted to a “philosophy of librarianship.” In 
a perspicacious analysis he concludes that there 
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is no such thing. He states, however, that it is 
possible to construct ‘‘a comprehensive theory 
of librarianship,” and, in fact, his book is in 
large part devoted to demonstrating it. First, 
he shows the relation between librarianship, on 
the one hand, and history, science, social sci- 
ence, education, literature, and philosophy, on 
the other; and in each case he goes beyond the 
merely obvious. Basically, of course, he is con- 
vinced that, though librarianship is related to 
these (and other) disciplines, it contains a dis- 
cipline of its own, and it is this which properly 
must constitute the program of education for li- 
brarianship. All else is irrelevant. His conclu- 
sion to this section of the book is that 


the term “philosophy of librarianship” has no mean- 
ing other than the study of the theory or principles 
of this branch of knowledge. Such a study must in- 
clude (a) a definition of librarianship, (6) a statement 
of its purpose and aims, and (c) a statement of its 
relations with other branches of knowledge. 


No one will quarrel with this formulation. In- 
deed, I suspect that it is precisely what the 
other writers who have written on “library phi- 
losophy”’ had in mind all the time, though none 
has developed the theme so clearly and so logi- 
cally as has Mr. Irwin. 

Following a chapter on theory and practice 
as applied to librarianship (the author deals lu- 
cidly with the necessity of practice to illuminate 
theory, as well as with the shortcomings of 
learning through apprenticeship), Mr. Irwin de- 
votes the remainder of his book to an examina- 
tion of the true nature of librarianship, taking 
as his point of departure a definition quoted 
from Danton: “Librarianship is that branch of 
learning which has to do with the recognition, 
collection, organization, preservation and utili- 
zation of graphic and printed records.” Reduced 
to a word, it is bibliography. Note that this defi- 
nition excludes such subjects as library govern- 
ment and, indeed, many aspects of the library as 
institution. These might come under the om- 
nibus title administration, but, as we have seen, 
Mr. Irwin rigidly excludes this area from con- 
sideration. On the other hand, many librarians 
will wonder why it is necessary to study the 
book “from its earliest beginnings with the au- 
thor’s manuscript, the compositor’s type and 
the binder’s tools, to its climax and to the 
achievement of its final goal in the scholar’s 
study, on the library bookshelf or by the fireside 
at home.” From this point on, the author elabo- 
rates his ideas of the proper study of librarian- 
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ship, and they suggest not only the curriculum 

of the London School but even more the exami- 

nations of the Library Association. This “‘what- 

every-librarian-should-know”’ includes: 

1. Theory of librarianship (principles, purpose, 
scope; relation to other subjects) 

2. History of graphic and printed records 

3. Graphic records (paleography, archives) 

4. Printed records (physical aspects of book produc- 
tion) 

. Historical bibliography (mainly early books) 

. Modern bibliography (cataloging, classification; 
research and reference materials; literature of 
special subjects; book selection; enumerative bib- 
liographies) 

. Information (general and specialized information 
work; indexing, abstracting) 

. Special types of libraries; co-operation 


Having reached this point, the reader of Mr. 
Irwin’s book begins to wonder if the author un- 
dertook to write a justification of education for 
librarianship as provided at the London School, 
or if the program developed as the logical out- 
come of his intellectual convictions concerning 
its proper nature. Conceivably, of course, con- 
victions and program might reflect each other 
so perfectly that they are merely opposite sides 
of the same coin. Whether this is so, or whether 
either of the suggested alternatives is the cor- 
rect interpretation, it is perhaps fruitless to de- 
bate. To Mr. Irwin’s credit be it said that he has 
produced a most stimulating contribution to 
library literature; even though it is slanted a 
bit toward the English library and training pro- 
gram, it is large with significance for librarian- 
ship everywhere. It deserves a careful reading 
by all who are deeply concerned with librarian- 
ship as a true profession. 

LEON CARNOVSKY 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and British 
America and of English Books Printed in 
Other Countries, 1641-1700, Vol. Il. Com- 
piled by Donatp G. Winc. New York: In- 
dex Society, 1949. Pp. xi+520. $15.00. 
The second volume of Wing’s monumental 

Short-Title Catalogue, containing approximately 

twenty-two thousand items, carries the bibliog- 

raphy of English books of the late seventeenth 
century from “England” (title entries) down to 

“Oyes.” 
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The first volume of Wing’s Catalogue was re- 
viewed in the July, 1946, issue of the Library 
Quarterly (pp. 247-50). The present reviewer 
ended his review of that volume by stressing the 
warning that appears in the General Introduc- 
tion to the Catalogue. “In so large a work, based 
on such varied sources, probably every kind of 
error will be found represented and those who 
use this book as anything more than a finding- 
list must be on their guard” (p. v). The review- 
er believes that he can be of greatest service to 
the users of this valuable reference work by re- 
inforcing, with examples drawn from the second 
volume, the warning (all too easily disregarded) 
of the earlier one that “this is ‘a dangerous work 
for anyone to handle lazily.’ ” 

The reader, in order to use this catalog safely, 
needs constantly to bear in mind that the com- 
piler assumes “no responsibility for authority 
of attribution.” He will not find the anonymous 
The laymans ansvver to the laymans opinion 
(1687) in this volume. Instead, by the help of a 
cross-reference, he will find it listed as by Wil- 
liam Darrell, the author of the book to which it 
is a reply (D265, D266). Another instance of a 
book entered under the author replied to is 
S’too him bayes, 1673 (M890). This is entered, 


; without indication that it is anonymous, under 


Andrew Marvell. Actually, as Madan, who is 
cited, points out, it is a reply to Marvell’s The 
rehearsal transpos’d, 1672 (M878). Lenten pro- 
logue refus’d |n.p., 1683] is attributed to Thomas 
Shadwell and The last will and testament of the 
Earl of Pembroke [n.p., 1650] to Sir Charles Sed- 
ley, although the best authorities do not agree 
with these attributions (cf. H. Mactlonald, 
John Dryden: A Bibliography [1939], [No. 226], 
and V. de Sola Pinto, The Poetical and Dramat- 
ic Works of Sir Charles Sedley (1928), I, 235). 

Two John Hugheses are confused. Among 
three poems (H3311, H3312, H3313) of the well- 
known poet of that name (1677-1723) stands a 
Sermon (H3312A) preached and published in 
1683, when the younger John Hughes was but 
eight years old. On the other hand, works by 
the same author are in at least one instance 
placed under separate, but successive and iden- 
tical, entries (H2753, H2754). 

The subject is sometimes confused with the 
author. M714 attributes The English mounte- 
bank (1652) to J. Marriott. This pamphlet, a 
scurrilous attack upon John Marriott, a respect- 
able lawyer who died in 1653 (cf. Dictionary of 
National Biography [2d ed.], XII, 1085-86), is 
merely an extract from The great eater of Grayes 
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Inne |(1652) by G. F., identified here as the ini- 
tials of George Fidge (F853). 

Wing continues to use the symbol “{Anr. 
ed.]” to cover almost all cases where the author 
(or attributed author) and the abbreviated ti- 
tle are the same but where the publisher or date 
differs. This practice results in instances where 
different issues and even titles are described as 
different editions of the same work. 

For an example of two separate works de- 
scribed as two editions of the same, we return 
to George Fidge. Under him are found, indi- 
cated as anonymously published, “Wit for mon- 
ey, For T. Vere and W. Gilbertson[1652?)” 
(F855) and “{Anr. ed.] For S. Burgis, 1691” 
(F856). But the 1691 “edition” is certainly 
Wit for money: or Poet Stutter: A dialogue... 
containing reflections on some late plays and par- 
ticularly on Love for money, or The boarding 
school, an attack on Thomas Durfey’s Love for 
money, 1691 (D2740), as listed by Macdonald 
(op. cit., No. 268). It should probably have been 
entered under title. 

The practice of describing variant issues by 
the abbreviation “[Anr. ed.]” continues to be 
the greatest single blemish of this admirable 
work. A substantial minority, if not actually 
a majority, of the uses of this symbol are mis- 
leading. For an example of a variant issue de- 
scribed as “{Anr. ed.]” we need go no further 
than the first play (apparently) listed in the 
volume: Etherege’s The comical revenge (E3372) 
is a 1690 issue, with a cancel title-page, of the 
1689 edition (E3371)—cf. Woodward and Mc- 
Manaway, Checklist, 1945, Nos. 548-49—yet 
this issue is described as “[Anr. ed.].” 

It is regrettable that more systematic use 
was not made of those bibliographies which, ac- 
cording to the General Introduction, were to 
have been cited. Systematic consultation of 
them might well have eliminated some errors. 

Continued use of the Catalogue has given the 
reviewer a great respect for its completeness. 
A check of several hours revealed but two un- 
listed items (both in the Folger Library): 


L3313a Lower, Sir William. The amourous fantasme. 
Hage, Imprinted by John Ramzey, 1660. 12 mo. 

L3318 -———. The noble ingratitude. Hage, Im- 
printed by John Ramzey, 1659. 12 mo. 


The literal accuracy of the Catalogue is high, 
reflecting great credit on the proofreaders of the 
Columbia University Press. The typographi- 
cal niceties are not, however, beyond improve- 
ment. In some cases, long lists of titles have 
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their headings repeated on every page, which is 
most convenient for the reader (cf. “Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony” and “Oxford, University 
of” —only why a difference in type size between 
these headings?). On the other hand, entries 
under “Ireland” run for fourteen pages with no 
guide other than the almost meaningless “Ire—- 
Ire”’ on the corner of each page. The title-page 
of this volume shows its contents as “E2927- 
01000,” but the label in this volume has the 
more enlightening ““England—Oxwick.”’ The last 
entry in the volume, however, is ‘“Oyes.” 

The main object of this review, as was stated, 
is to point out to the reader the need of using 
this catalog as the compiler intended that it 
should be used. This reviewer, however, in view- 
ing the second volume, is moved not so much to 
criticize its inevitable shortcomings as to ap- 
plaud the approaching completion of a work of 
great magnitude undertaken almost singlehand- 
ed. Like the secretary of the Index Society, the 
present reviewer of “Wing’s volumes” has 
“every confidence that they will serve as a con- 
stant stimulus to research and an indispensable 
work of reference for many years to come.” 


EpwIin E.iorr WILLOUGHBY 
Folger Shakespeare Library 


The Story of Maps. By Luovp A. Brown. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1949. Pp. xix+397. 
$7.50. 

Librarians have made many distinguished 
contributions to cartography and geography. 
A tradition started by Eratosthenes, librarian 
at Alexandria of the greatest library of the clas- 
sical world, has been worthily continued by the 
author of the present work, who is now librarian 
of the Peabody Institute in Baltimore and was 
formerly curator of the William L. Clements 
Library of the University of Michigan. 

The story of maps is a fascinating tale. It is 
essentially the history of man’s attempt to de- 
termine and to represent on maps the nature of 
his home, the surface of the earth, in all its 
varied natural and cultural manifestations. Al- 
though the literature on the history of maps is 
vast, it is composed largely of detailed critical 
evaluations of individual maps, of studies of 
types of maps or of certain periods, or of cata- 
logs of specific maps. The present study, making 
use of the detailed monographic literature, has 
brought the entire field into perspective and has 
summarized it in a readable, well-organized, in- 
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teresting, and scholarly account. The study is 
broadly interpretive of the main general prob- 
lems which have faced the compilers of maps; 
it is not a bibliography of maps. 

With the skill of a teller of tales, Lloyd A. 
Brown unfolds his romance. Like an experi- 
enced navigator the author steers the reader 
through the sea of material, avoiding the rocks 
that lie off the course of the main development 
and guiding the reader by the stars of the great 
problems that have successively faced cartog- 
raphers. What is the shape of the earth? How 
big is it anyway? How far does the inhabited 
and inhabitable world extend? How can the 
legacy of the conventionalized maps of the Mid- 
dle Ages be thrown off? How can the havens and 
coasts vital to the navigator be charted? And, 
with the great discoveries of the New World 
and printing, how can the new finds be recon- 
ciled with the revived Ptolemy and printed for 
wide distribution? How can latitude be deter- 
mined either for making maps or for locating 
ships at sea? How on earth or by the stars can 
longitude be measured accurately, when so 
many ships and lives have been lost by egre- 
gious errors in its determination? And what 
about national surveys of the domains of the 
new states arising in modern Europe? Finally, 
cannot something be done to cover the entire 
world with uniform general-purpose maps of 
scale larger than fit into an atlas? 

The book is beautifully manufactured. The 
eighty-two illustrations are effective and artis- 
tic. The format is pleasing. The pages of text are 
uncluttered by the documentary impediments 
of scholarship. Yet the careful student wishing 
to check sources of controversial or important 
items can follow the unobtrusive footnotes to 
the back of the book, where full documentation 
rewards his curiosity. The extensive Bibliog- 
raphy, arranged by subjects, presents a care- 
fully chosen summary of the literature of the his- 
tory of mapmaking and its problems. 


Cuauncy D. Harris 
Department of Geography 
University of Chicago 


Probleme des Wiederaufbaus im wissenschaft- 
lichen Bibliothekswesen; aus den V erhandlun- 
gen der 1. Biblicthekartagung der Britischen 
Zone in Hamburg vom 22-24. Oktober 1946. 
Hamburg: Hansischer Gildenverlag, . 1947. 
Pp. 156. 
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According to the Preface this is a summary 
report of the first postwar conference of German 
librarians held in Hamburg in October, 1946. 
As such it is of considerable interest and impor- 
tance. The conference had as its purpose the 
provision of a comprehensive overview of Ger- 
man librarianship as it emerged from war condi- 
tions, the restoration of relations between librar- 
ies, and the discussion and exchange of experi- 
ences. The title, ‘Problems of Reconstruction 
in Scholarly Librarianship,” indicates the level 
of the proceedings. 

The opening and concluding addresses, both 
by Dr. Hermann Tiemann, director of the 
Staats- und Universititsbibliothek Hamburg, 
are entitled, respectively, ““The Substance of the 
Book” and “Of the Librarian’s Profession.” 
The first of these is a delightful essay on the his- 
tory and place of the book, which utilizes the 
approach of the amateur con amore rather than 
that of the librarian ex officio. The second is an 
inspiring and powerful plea for greater scholarly 
attainments on the part of librarians, particu- 
larly university librarians. Dr. Tiemann traces 
the development from the scholar-librarian 
through the professor-librarian to the career li- 
brarian and submits that librarianship has been 
the product of the age of specialization and ma- 
terialism. The dominance of technical activi- 
ties, for instance, has reduced the librarian to 
the point where he can be called “scholarly” 
only in the sense that he serves scholarship by 
organizing collections of books. Although the 
latter, according to Tiemann, will always be the 
librarian’s principal task, he can be called schol- 
arly only in so far as he participates in the crea- 
tion of knowledge. This statement is made in 
full cognizance of the difficulties faced in main- 
taining a balance between caring for the daily 
tasks and pursuing creative activities. The solu- 
tion, Tiemann thinks, lies in the further 'devel- 
opment of the “middle service” with responsi- 
bility for appropriate tasks. 

Approximately one-third of the published 
proceedings are devoted to summary reports on 
the fortunes and condition of twenty-six librar- 
ies in the British Zone. This material is essen- 
tially covered in the two reports by Georg 
Leyh,' which have already been ably reviewed 

*Georg Leyh, Die deutschen wissenschaftlichen 
Bibliotheken nach dem Krieg (Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1947), and “Die Lage der deutschen wissen- 
schaftlichen Bibliotheken nach dem Krieg,” Nordisk 
tidskrift for bok- och bibliotheksvisen (Uppsala), 
XXXIV (1947), 59-80. 
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by Pierce Butler.? The remaining portion con- 
sists of eight addresses on the general topic of 
experiences and problems in the work of recon- 
struction. 

Four of the eight are by members of the 
Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek Hamburg 
staff. Three of these are concerned with the 
technical processes, namely, simplifications in 
arrangement and cataloging, the Hamburg Un- 
ion Catalog, and the new classed catalog of the 
Staats- und Universititsbibliothek Hamburg. 
By and large, these papers are based on the 
Hamburg experience in organizing a book col- 
lection for use with a minimum of delay, and 
they tend to repeat material covered in the first 
two postwar annual reports.’ Their thorough- 
ness, together with the attention given to the 
underlying philosophy, should make them val- 
uable reading to anyone concerned with simi- 
lar problems. The fourth Hamburg paper deals 
with photographic reproduction as a substi- 
tute for books. 

Peter Karstedt, of the Stadtbibliothek Lii- 
beck, presents a comprehensive review of the 
legal basis governing deposit copies in the vari- 
ous German states. The capitulation which end- 
ed World War IT and the accompanying suspen- 
sion of German laws created a confusing situa- 


tion. Karstedt proposes ways and means of 
meeting the dilemma at least as far as the Brit- 
ish Zone is concerned. 

Papers by Bayer, Stadtbibliothek Aachen, 


and Hartmann, Universitatsbibliothek Gét- 
tingen, deal with training for the “middle serv- 
ice” and for the “upper or scholarly service,” 
respectively. Wegener, Stadtbibliothek Lii- 
beck, discusses the present state of interlibrary 
loan. 

The impression which one receives from a 
reading of these proceedings is that of healthy 
and vigorous library activity in the face of near- 
catastrophic destruction of buildings and book 
collections. If German libraries and librarian- 
ship fail to reach previous standards within a 
reasonable period of time, it will not be for lack 
of endeavor. 

Car W. Hin1z 


University of Oregon Library 
2“‘The German Scholarly Libraries during the 
War,” Library Quarterly, XVIII, 120-23 


3 Reviewed in Library Quarterly, XXVIII, 132- 
35- 
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A.L.A. Cataloging Rules for Author and Title 
Entries. Prepared by the Division oF Cata- 
LOGING AND CLASSIFICATION of the AMERI- 
CAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, edited by CLARA 
BEETLE. 2d ed. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1949. Pp. xxi+265. $5.00. 


Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in the Library 
of Congress (Adopted by the American Library 
Association). Issued by the DeEscrIptTive 
CATALOGING Division, LIBRARY OF CON- 
GREss. Washington: Library of Congress, 
1949. Pp. 141. $1.50. (Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C.) 


Two years after the completion of the final 
manuscript, the second edition of the A.L.A. 
Cataloging Rules for Author and Title Entries, 
for which catalogers have been begging for al- 
most two decades, is available in print. Not 
since 1908 has there been a definitive codifica- 
tion of standard American cataloging practice. 
Though these earlier rules became, through 
the rapid growth in all forms of graphic record, 
inadequate in a surprisingly short time, there 
was no real relief until 1941, when the prelimi- 
nary edition of the present work was published. 
For at least thirty years, then, libraries have 
been compelled to formulate their own rules, 
relying for guidance mainly upon the occasional 
rules issued on cards by the Library of Con 
gress. During this period the demands for stand- 
ardization of practice were steadily increasing, 
co-operative cataloging made such standardiza- 
tion almost mandatory, and the increased use of 
Library of Congress cards stimulated the de- 
sire to bring general cataloging practices into a 
uniform pattern that would reconcile L.C. poli- 
cies with those developed by American cata- 
logers at the beginning of the century. 

The present review should not concern itself 
with a recapitulation of the many pressures 
that urged the preparation of these rules, nor 
should it trace the contributions of the many 
groups and individuals who made this final 
statement possible. All these are admirably 
set forth in the historical sections of the Preface. 
The completed work owes much to many peo- 
ple, and practically every great name in the his- 
tory of American and British library cataloging 
has at one time or another, either directly or in- 
directly, contributed to it. In a very real sense 
the foundations of contemporary cataloging in 
America were laid by Panizzi in the British 
Museum Rules of 1841. Cutter’s Rules for a 
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COMPARISON OF THE A.L.A. CATALOGING CODES OF 1908 AND 1949 








1908 “‘Rures”’ 





Section Headings 


T 


1949 “RuLes”’ 





Section Headings 





Entry and Heading 


Personal Authors... . 


Corporate Bodies as Authors 
Government Publications. 
Societies. . bea ; 
Institutions. . 

Miscellaneous Bodi ies. 

Title Entry...... 

Miscellaneous Rules. a 











Choice of Main Entry 
Individual Author) 
Joint Authors 
Composite Works 

Works of Special Type 
(including Manuscripts, Maps, Music, 
Radio Scripts, Ships’ Logs, etc.)... .. 

Works Related to Previous Publications 
(including Revisions, Transiations, 
Abridgments, etc.).. 

Works of Doubtful or Unknown Author- 
ship (including Pseudonymous Works, 
Spurious Works, Anonymous Classics, 
Bible, and Other Sacred Literature) 

Personal Authors (Form of mar 

(Modern Authors Only) 

Ancient and Mediev tw riters.... 

Oriental Names. 

Corporate Bodies as Authors 

Government Publications 

Societies and Institutions. 

Religious Societies and Institutions 

Miscellaneous Bodies. . 


Geographic Headings. . 
Added Entries; References... . . 








Printed Dictionary Catalog (1876) and the rules 
developed at the Buffalo Conference of the 
A.L.A. in 1883 were further influences. The 
1908 Rules are, of course, basic to the present 
work, which is an expansion and an enlargement, 
rather than a revision, of earlier practice. 

The compilers of the preliminary (1941) ver- 
sion of the present code extended the rules of 
1908 to provide for a greater variety of special 
classes of material (i.e., serials, documents, 
anonymous Classics, music, maps, etc.), sought 
to amplify existing rules to cover frequently re- 
curring specific cases, and greatly increased the 
quantity of examples, illustrative material, and 
definitions, in all of which they were aiming at, 
and in large measure achieved, an increased effi- 
ciency in the use and application of the code. 
This preliminary edition was divided into two 
parts: “Part I: Entry and Heading” and “Part 
II: Description of Book.’ The second portion 
was, however, subjected to severe criticism as 
being excessively elaborate and contributory to 
rapidly increasing cataloging costs. Accordingly, 
in 1944, the Committee on the Use of the Code 


recommended to the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association that revision of 
the first part proceed as planned but that fur- 
ther work on the second part be deferred. The 
new A.L.A. code, therefore, includes only the 
first part of the 1941 version, so that for a state- 
ment of the rules dealing with the physical de- 
scription of the book catalogers must either re- 
turn to the preliminary edition or consult the 
Library of Congress Rules for Descriptive Cata- 
loging, the latter alternative being obviously 
preferable. 

Finally, one cannot conclude this portion of 
the review without recognition of the painstak- 
ing and careful labor which Miss Clara Beetle 
of the Library of Congress has contributed to 
the work as its competent editor. To her is 
largely due the credit for such excellence as the 
compilation attains. In the words of one mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board: 


We all felt that the only way to get work done in 
a reasonable time was to give the editor considerable 
freedom of action. All pertinent material of the old 
Committee was turned over to her when she began 
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the editing. Of course, she consulted the Advisory 
Board and the officers of the Division from time te 
time, but she really did the hard work on it and de- 
serves the credit. 


A comparison of the new A.L.A. code with 
the 1908 Rules is illuminating, not to say sober- 
ing, to one who is genuinely concerned with the 
future of our present methods of library cata- 
loging. The most obvious contrast is, of course, 
the relative size of the two volumes. Whereas 
the 1908 code appeared in a slender treatise of 
about forty pages and set forth 173 rules, the 
1949 edition requires over two hundred pages 
for the presentation of only 158 rules (many of 
which, of course, are in multiple parts)—an in- 
crease in physical bulk of over 500 per cent. 
Supplementary materials—definitions, tables 
of transliteration, indexes, etc.—have been ex- 
panded proportionately. 

The above tabular comparison of the major 
sections of the respective tables of contents of 
the two volumes makes clear that this expan- 
sion is much more than can be attributed to an 
increased use of examples and other illustrative 
matter. 

At approximately the same time that cata- 
logers generally throughout the country were 
examining, testing, and criticizing the 10941 
preliminary revision of the 1908 Rules, the Li- 
brary of Congress became interested in a re-ex- 
amination of its own practices with respect to 
descriptive cataloging. Largely through the 
leadership of Mr. Herman Henkle, then chief 
of the Processing Department of the Library of 
Congress, general dissatisfaction throughout 
the profession with the descriptive cataloging 
sections of the 1941 edition of the Rules was 
brought into focus. Andrew D. Osborn’s “The 
Crisis in Cataloging” (Library Quarterly, XI, 
393-411) had already forcefully presented to 
the profession the fundamental absurdity of 
excessive bibliographical detail. As a result of 
his concern over the growing complexity of cat- 
aloging procedures Mr. Henkle presented, in 
1946, a report to the Librarian of Congress 
entitled Studies in Descriplive Cataloging. This 
report was the first attempt to re-examine the 
fundamental purposes of descriptive cataloging 
and the principles underlying the practices 
then in vogue at the Library of Congress. This 
report was augmented by a supplementary re- 
port submitted by the Library’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Descriptive Cataloging, which includ- 
ed among its personnel not only members of 
the Library of Congress staff but representative 
national leaders in the field of cataloging. 
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As a result of this preliminary study there 
appeared, in June, 1947, the preliminary edi- 
tion of the Rules for Descriptive Cataloging, 
which, after further inspection and evaluation 
by the profession at large and the Library of 
Congress itself, was reissued in revised form in 
1949. The format of this definitive edition is 
such that it can be bound with the A.L.A. Rules 
if such a combination seems desirable. The title- 
page also states that these rules have been 
adopted by the American Library Association, 
which gives official authorization for their use 
in libraries other than the institution for which 
they were primarily designed. 

As was the case with the A.L.A. rules for 
author and title entry, these rules for descrip- 
tive cataloging represent a very great expan- 
sion over the comparable sections of the 1908 
code. More than one hundred pages are here de- 
voted to an aspect of cataloging procedure 
which required but slightly more than fifteen in 
the 1908 code. This increase is due both to a full- 
er treatment of earlier rules and to the inclu- 
sion of certain categories of material (micro- 
film, facsimiles, incunabula, etc.) omitted from 
the 1908 compilation. Certain areas, however, 
are still untouched, notably sound recordings, 
motion pictures, manuscripts, prints and photo- 
graphs, and books for the blind, and for such 
the cataloger must still consult a scattered, and 
in most cases inadequate, literature. 

In many ways this latest codification does 
represent a marked improvement over the 1908 
Rules and the preliminary revised edition of 
1941. This is particularly true of its treatment 
of serial publications, the section for which is 
especially well done. A certain liberalization of 
earlier policies marks another most welcome 
advance. Collation has been materially simpli- 
fied, though progress in this area could have 
gone much further, in view of its lack of utility 
to the vast majority of library users. The deci- 
sion to capitalize, in the transcription of the 
title-page, those nouns which are normally cap- 
italized in the language in which the book is 
written at long last permits catalogers to write 
grammatical German. Likewise the full capi- 
talization, in the author heading, of names of 
corporate bodies will add clarity to the card for 
those users of the catalog who have been un- 
initiated into the mysteries of library cataloging 
practice. 

But with respect to major simplification and 
real economies in cataloging, both of the vol- 
umes under review leave much to be desired and 
are a real disappointment in their failure to 
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recognize seriously the growing problem of com- 
plexity. So-called “limited cataloging” has been 
completely ignored because “the Library of 
Congress has no such rules” and the practice 
“need not be codified, or be followed uniformly 
from library to library.” This is unfortunate in 
view of recent studies made by the Graduate 
Library School which suggest that in both pub- 
lic and academic libraries the users of the cata- 
log are completely unaware of the meaning, to 
say nothing of the utility, of most of the infor- 
mation contained on catalog cards.t Catalogers 
must be aware that their traditional methods 
have long passed the point of diminishing re- 
turns, but to the cry for greater simplification 
the answer of the profession has been to expand 
the code from a total of eighty-eight pages in 
1908 to a total of 406 pages in 1940. After al- 
most a decade the thesis of Osborn’s “Crisis in 
Cataloging’”’ is still largely unheeded. The grow- 
ing intricacies of the dictionary catalog are in- 
creasingly becoming a barrier to its effective 
use. Already some members of the profession 
have begun to think in terms other than the 
dictionary catalog for the best means of biblio- 
graphic organization. Catalogers may find that 
they are the saber-toothed tigers of librarian- 
ship—-animals whose failure to adapt them- 
selves to a changing environment becomes the 
cause of their own destruction. Almost half a 
century was required for a thorough revision of 
our first attempts at standardizing cataloging 
practice; after another half-century a third edi- 
tion may not be necessary. 

J. H. SHERA 
Graduate Library School 

University of Chicago 


Education in Arab Countries of the Near East. 
By Roperic D. MatrHews and Matta 
AKRAWI. Washington: American Council on 
Education (744 Jackson Place, N.W.), 1949. 
Pp. xxiv+ 585. $6.00. 

“The Commission to study education in 
Arabic-speaking countries was established in 
the early months of 1945 by the American 
Council on Education at the request of the 
United States Department of State. .. . It was 
thought that a description of the provisions for 

' Co-ordinated studies made by Robert Irwin of 
users of the catalog in certain branches of the Chica- 
go Public Library system and by Emily K. Brown of 
users of the catalog at the University of Wisconsin 
library. 
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education in certain countries of the Near East 
would be helpful not only to the Department 
of State but also to educators and laymen who 
are interested in education in the Near East. 
Representatives of the United States were re- 
quested to secure approval for such a study 
from the governments of countries in the Near 
East. Such approval was obtained from Egypt, 
Iraq, Palestine, Transjordan, Syria and Leba- 
non” (Preface, p. v). In this list, then, Saudi 
Arabia is the one significant omission. 

The members of the Commission were Pro- 
fessor Matthews, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Matta Akrawi, director-general of 
higher education of Iraq and at this moment 
with the Education Department of UNESCO 
in Paris; and Mr. E. Abdel Maguid, of Egypt, 
at present on the staff of the Arab League, who, 
however, did not participate in the actual writ- 
ing of the report. The material for the volume 
was gathered mainly by surveying the school 
systems of the six countries involved in the proj- 
ect during the period from September 15, 1945, 
through May 30, 1946. No less than 471 schools 
were visited. The writing of the report was com- 
pleted in 1047. 

The richness of the book can only be suggest- 
ed. For every country objectives and adminis- 
tration of the educational system are presented 
in considerable detail; full attention is given 
to the financial conditions of teachers and offi- 

ials as well as to the fees asked of the pupils. 
There follows an exact description of elemen- 
tary, secondary and vocational, and higher edu- 
cation (including the state of the universities), 
which concludes with a study of teacher-train- 
ing facilities. Private and foreign schools are 
accorded separate treatment. This general plan 
is competently adapted to the variations of the 
local situation. Fourteen charts and ninety-two 
tables help the reader toward a secure grasp of 
the material. 

The presentation conveys a fair and precise 
picture of the nature and the level of achieve- 
ment in each of the six countries studied. But 
beyond this analytical insight there emerge 
through the immense array of facts the ideologi- 
cal profiles of the several countries, although 
the authors have refrained of set purpose from 
generalizations or summaries with implied value 
judgments. Thus the outright nationalistic, not 
to say propagandistic, character of Syrian edu- 
cation is as unmistakable as the relative toler- 
ance for rivaling educational attitudes prevail- 
ing in the Lebanon. Everywhere the govern- 
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ments appear to be reaching out for standard- 
ization and unification, and everywhere the 
rapidity of change, political and intellectual, 
and the multiplicity of influences and aspira- 
tions that need to be reconciled make norma- 
tive choices almost impossible. The unrest 
of the region, its impatience, its inability to 
agree on aims in human terms or else on the 
methods to implement the agreed objectives 
in specific detail, the ambiguous response 
to Western influences—all the psychological 
difficulties besetting the Near East are dra- 
matically reflected in its school systems. 
Overcentralization, characteristic of new coun- 
tries whose self-conscious intelligentsia is nu- 
merically small, tends to paralyze local interest 
in education and to inject a slightly doctrinaire 
and unrealistic note into curricular programs 
which, the central authority fears, would be in- 
adequate to the needs of the country as a whole 
if they were left to the less Westernized munic- 
ipalities and provincial governments. At the 
same time, the extreme anxiety of the Arab 
governments over education is reflected in siz- 
able appropriations and active legislation. But, 
despite all efforts, salaries and equipment are 
in many instances still sharply out of line with 
even the most reasonable requirements. In 
fact, from an administrative point of view the 
shortage of qualified teachers throughout the 
area considered by the Commission emerges as 
the principal obstacle to the spread of higher 
learning and, even more, of literacy. 

“Since the initiative |for the present survey] 
did not come from the countries to be studied, 
it was thought that the survey should be de- 
scriptive rather than evaluative or critical” 
(Preface, p. vii). Evaluation and recommenda- 
tions are replaced to a certain extent by a final 
chapter, “Interpretation,” which discusses 
“Education and Cultural Change in the Arab 
World.” 

The authors have arrived at the conclusion, 
which is shared by this reviewer, that “‘the cul- 
ture of the Near East and of the Arabs, while 
differing in some important respects from that 
of the West, falls essentially within the main 
cultural stream which has brought about the 
present Western civilization” (p. 525). It could 
be added that it is on this commensurability of 
the two civilizations that the effectiveness of 
foreign-inspired educational programs is predi 
cated. The youth of the Near East, and perhaps 
more particularly the young people with minor- 
ity backgrounds for whose development the tra 
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ditional culture had made rather unsatisfactory 
provision, responded on the whole eagerly to 
the character patterns offered (and at times 
forced upon them) primarily by French and 
American institutions. Few aspects of the 
Commission’s report are as informative and as 
stimulating as the comparisons made or sug- 
gested between the French and the (Anglo-) 
American outlook on what education should 
accomplish. 

The greater effectiveness of the American 
system in forming free men capable of autono- 
mous decision and its very pronounced readi- 
ness to strengthen the Arab student’s attach- 
ment to his native associations are balanced by 
the greater effectiveness of the French system 
in imparting systematized information and in 
impressing on the student a fuller picture of the 
West as the culture area with which he is expect- 
ed to identify himself. American training thus 
seems more easily compatible with national 
loyalties and dreams and sometimes exagger- 
ated ideas about the Arab potential, while the 
French will afford deeper gratification of the 
humanistic and formalistic tendencies in the 
Arab tradition. One wonders if it could be said 
that French training will induce an even keener 
sense of divided cultural loyalties than any oth- 
er Western-directed educational system. At any 
rate, it is widely held that the thorough appro- 
priation of French culture is likely to weaken 
national self-assertion much more than attach- 
ment to American ways of thought. The out- 
sider cannot fail to see that the French system 
has been more successful than the American in 
conveying a complete concept of the “home” 
culture, as regards both the selection of in- 
structional material and the method of instruc- 
tion. American flexibility and joy in experienc- 
ing and stimulating growth, as well as the 
typically American trust in the progressive 
abilities of man, will sufficiently account for the 
gradual shift in Arab intellectual circles toward 
the American educational system—even if polit- 
ical factors would not be leading in the same 
direction.* 

* As an aside it should be mentioned that the very 
extensive experimentation with language teaching 
which has been conducted in the Near East for the 
last three generations appears to have shown conclu- 
sively that students starting their first foreign lan- 
guage at the age of twelve or later are unlikely to 
gain proficiency, let alone mastery, of the new medi- 
um of expression (cf. p. 563). At this point, the Near 
Eastern experience would deserve to be brought to 
bear on the American curriculum 
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But for the change which overtakes the 
Near East even more rapidly than our West, 
Education in Arab Countries could be justly de- 
scribed as a permanent contribution. But al- 
ready the description of the Palestinian school 
systems has been rendered obsolescent by the 
events of the last two years, especially as far 
as the organization of Hebrew education is con- 
cerned. And in some of the other countries the 
masterly presentation of the report is no longer 
a completely adequate account of the actual 
conditions. Nevertheless, it would be difficult to 
overestimate the value of the Commission’s 
work. The American Council on Education is 
to be congratulated on both the project and its 
execution. It is hard to see how a better book 
could have been produced under the circum- 
stances. It is a rare privilege for a reviewer to 
deal with a work equally distinguished by ac- 
curacy of information and maturity of judg- 
ment. 

G. E. Von GRUNEBAUM 


Department of Oriental Languages 
and Literatures 
University of Chicago 


“Work Measurement in Public Libraries: A Re- 
port to the Director of the Public Library 
Inquiry.” By Watson O’D. Pierce. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 
June, 1949. Pp. v+238. (Planographed.) 


The full subtitle of this volume is ““A Review 
and Manual on Time Studies and Work Units 
with a Statistical Analysis and an Evaluation of 
Administrative and Management Procedures 
in Certain Public Libraries.” The main purpose 
of this part of the Public Library Inquiry, to 
state it simply, is to provide a manual on the ap- 
plication of work measurement in libraries. As 
such, this report is a contribution to the tech- 
nical literature of the subject, but it is deficient 
in its treatment of the results of work measure- 
ment and is incomplete in its emphasis on that 
technique alone. 

By “work measurement” is meant the re- 
cording of how (library) employees distribute 
their working time. Usually the amount of work 
performed by each employee in each type of 
operation is also recorded. Thus, for example, 
one ascertains what percentage of a library em- 
ployee’s time is spent on cataloging, what per- 
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centage on circulation, and what percentage on 
reference work; in addition, one knows how 
many books he cataloged in the given time pe- 
riod, how many books he circulated, and how 
many questions he answered. 

The core of the problem of work measure- 
ment is to secure accurate data on the dis- 
tribution of employees’ time among the differ- 
ent possible tasks. This is usually done by hav- 
ing each employee keep a daily record of the spe- 
cific jobs that he performs, the length of time 
that he spends on each, and the number of work 
units completed. The single most important 
contribution of this study is the list (pp. 57-72) 
of twenty-one major operations of library work, 
subdivided into about five hundred specific ac- 
tivities with approximately seventy-five sug- 
gested types of work units. The author warns 
against uncritical use of this list by others, but 
it is bound to be followed by any other investi- 
gations in this area. Less satisfactory, to this 
reviewer, is the author’s apparent willingness 
to accept uncritically the employees’ decisions 
as to which of these five hundred categories cor- 
rectly describe their work; and there is some in- 
dication (pp. 156, 192) of unreliability in the 
employees’ classifications. The five hundred 
categories are grouped according to whether 
they pertain to professional or to nonprofes- 
sional tasks, though no definition was found in 
this report as to the basis for the distinction. 

Even in the area of the technical description 
of work measurement this report is less than 
thorough in failing to consider (or at least refer 
to) comparable developments in other fields 
(e.g., the work-measurement program of the 
United States Bureau of the Budget), in ac- 
cepting with little question the results of earlier 
studies of this sort in librarianship (especially 
that by Baldwin and Marcus), and in failing to 
stress highly relevant assumptions (e.g., that 
the quality of work is not altered between suc- 
cessive administrations of work measurements). 
But the author’s remarks are especially ques- 
tionable when he comes to consider the use and 
evaluation of the results of work measurement. 
He includes conflicting statements as to whether 
or not one may compare the results of work 
measurement for different libraries (pp. 151, 
206); it would not be valid to do so, however in- 
teresting the comparison may be (as in the case 
of the three libraries for which data are given 
here). He devotes inadequate attention to the 
necessity of considering the results in the light 
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of the library’s objectives, which constitute a 
logical guide to the correct distribution of staff 
time among possible types of work. In present- 
ing the purposes of work measurement (p. 46), 
Pierce suggests a mechanistic concept of library 
administration, one which assumes that the re- 
sults of work measurement provide their own 
correctives. Similarly, such data are likely to 
play only a small part in producing effective 
supervision (p. 48) or satisfactory ratings of em- 
ployee efficiency (p. 208). 

The original purpose of this part of the Pub- 
lic Library Inquiry had been to explore possible 
management methods which might increase the 
efficiency of technical processes in public librar- 
ies. For various reasons it was decided to con- 
centrate on work measurement as applied to all 
library processes. The justification for this is 
clear, in that work measurement indicates which 
library operations absorb sufficient staff time 
to maximize the savings that would be derived 
from any improvement or simplification in such 
operations. Thus, to investigate simplification 
in cataloging is less likely to be remunerative 
than in circulation work, administration, or 
building maintenance, because cataloging takes 
only about 6 per cent of total staff time, where- 
as the other three take roughly twice as much 
time (p. 200). 

However, Pierce fails to recognize that work 
measurement by itself cannot do much more 
than focus attention on the areas that most de- 
serve attention, and he fails to discuss or even 
mention the other methods of scientific man- 
agement that need to be used. At one point 
(p. 208), in showing how work-measurement re- 
sults can be used in cost-accounting studies, he 
claims that money savings will be made auto- 
matically. At another point (p. 204), in discuss- 
ing continuous work measurement, he com- 
pletely ignores the question of how “modifica- 
cations of procedure are then worked out.” The 
improvement of work processes, as Neff pointed 
out at the Graduate Library School Conference 
of 1949, must be done by someone other than 
the employee, while work measurement rests es- 
sentially on the employee recording the neces- 
sary observations. Work measurement is a tool 
in the armory of scientific management, not so 
much for its own sake as for its diagnostic value. 


HERBERT GOLDHOR 
Library School 
University of Illinois 
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“Music Materials and the Public Library: A 
Report to the Director of the Public Library 
Inquiry.” By Orro Lventnc. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, June, 1949. 
Pp. 87. (Planographed.) 


The Luening report is one of four on mass 
communication resulting from the proposal 
made in 1946 by the American Library Associa- 
tion to the Social Science Research Council for 
a “thorough and comprehensive study of the 
American free public library.” In order that the 
study be kept within a clearly defined frame- 
work, the investigations were limited to the four 
relatively recent mediums of communication: 
films, recordings, government documents, and 
commercial publications. The plan for the study 
further laid down the principle that appraisal 
be made “in sociological, cultural, and human 
terms.” Finally, it was expected that the study 
would show how well and by what means the 
public library is achieving results in relation to 
the public it serves. : 

The point of view of the inquiry stresses the 
principle of looking into the library from the 
outside in terms of a very wide and diffuse pub- 
lic interest, and the report achieves a certain 
objectivity by thus accenting community rath- 
er than specialized interests, though these latter 
have some representation as part of a commu- 
nity. 

In a report of the scope of the present one 
the matter of organization requires a consider- 
able amount of care, in order that emphasis be 
placed in proper spheres with the main threads 
tied together in a neat pattern. This Mr. Luen- 
ing has done with considerable insight. The first 
main part of the report is treated in the follow- 
ing manner: (1) A brief but highly satisfactory 
orientation concerning the growth of musical 
activity and interest in the United States in 
historical chronology is paralleled with a chron- 
ological survey of the growth of the instruments 
of mass communication in the field of music 
(phonograph, radio, film, and television); (2) 
the sociological aspect is preserved in the chro- 
nology by constant references to the places of the 
musician, the publisher, the means of commu 
nication, and the public; and (3) the amounts 
and kinds of music served up to an immense 
listening public by the various mediums of 
communication (including live performance on 
various quality levels) are summed up in semi- 
statistical manner 
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The first main part of the report, then, is 
valuable for its orderly compilation of a large 
amount of material normally available only in 
scattered sources and for certain inherent crit- 
ical implications which, though they must be 
read between the lines, are nonetheless cogent. 
The statistics quoted should prove enlightening 
to those who have been dimly aware of, but 
have never tried to interpret, the scope of the 
interest in music in this country. 

Dealing with the public library itself in the 
second main portion of the report, Mr. Luening 
tells us that there are about seventy-four hun- 
dred of them in the United States and that rela- 
tively few are in cities of over 25,000 popula- 
tion. Through a sampling of sixty of these (of 
which only thirty-four were finally used) in 
cities of 500,000 to less than 25,000 population 
(including four county libraries), statistics 
showed varying amounts of music and books 
about music, often not commensurate in size 
or quality with the population served.' 

The matter of the acquisition of musical ma- 
terials of all kinds (a real problem to the librar- 
ian when such acquisitions are gifts) is treated 
in a way that brings home the need for some 
kind of policy which should be fearlessly fol- 
lowed by the librarian. The implication is that 
the library should never descend to the lowest 
taste level, since its role is in a large part educa- 
tional. It should have been added that, besides 
newspaper and magazine reviews of books, re- 
cordings, and other materials, modern indexes 
of special areas, such as the Music Library As- 
sociation ‘‘Index of Record Reviews”’ in its pub- 
lication Notes, are available as purchase guides. 

The remainder of the report is concerned 
with the circulation of musical materials, the 
ideal music librarian, the model music library — 
Mr. Luening’s model is quite ideal for the aver- 
age library, though scarcely realistic—the cli- 
entele of the music library, musical services to 
the community, and a concise but well-consid- 
ered chapter on music libraries other than pub- 
lic ones (national, school, college, university, 
radio, film, and the like). The special spheres of 
such libraries again emphasize the wide and 
divergent paths followed for the preservation 
and dissemination of various specialized types 
of materials. 


‘For further information concerning music in 
public libraries cf. Richard S. Hill, “The Plight of 
Our Libraries,” Musical America, February, 1949 
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Not the least important part of the report is 
the section devoted to “The Role of the Public 
Library in Contemporary Musical Culture.” 
There are a number of excellent suggestions and 
admonitions to libraries on the conduct of their 
affairs musical, a few of which are summarized 
here for the benefit of those who have not had 
access to the report itself: 

1. Leave current popular material to commercial 
outlets, except for research collections 
2. Attempt to balance holdings in all musical fields 
. Employ a trained music librarian 
. Collect materials proper to the individual com- 
munity 
. Co-operate with civic music groups 
. Allocate storage of important works to a few 
repositories 
. Co-operate with nearby institutions to avoid du- 
plication of rare materials 
. Establish a few reference collections of tape or 
wire recordings and other transcriptions where 
allowed by copyright laws 


Perhaps a few specific instances of library 
contributions to community or national musi- 
cal life might have been added. The Newberry 
Library concerts of old music, held in Chicago 
for two successive years, and the chamber-mu- 
sic concerts at the Library of Congress and 
those at the Free Library of Philadelphia offer 
outstanding examples. Libraries in small cities 
have successfully promoted similar concerts on 
a less pretentious scale. A step in expanding an 
idea which was at first only of local proportions 
is, at present, being taken in the projected “Mu- 
sic Library Recordings,” sponsored by Mr. 
Earl Walker, who has for a long time given 
record concerts of exceptional quality at the 
San Francisco Public Library. These recordings 
will, if the program is carried through, offer 
previously unrecorded contemporary and older 
music at cost to libraries all over the country. 
Such a program aims at a high level of cultural 
education beyond the limits of the single com- 
munity, and the library is the ideal medium for 
administering it. 

For those who have the interest of music li- 
brary service to the community at heart, Mr. 
Luening’s report is of real importance, and all 
librarians should read it, if only for its provoca- 
tive qualities and excellent suggestions. 


Scott GOLDTHWAITE 


Department of Music 
University of Chicago 
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“Representative Positions in the Library of 
Congress.” Issued by the Liprary oF Con- 
GRESS. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1948. Pp. xi+57 


This publication includes descriptions of ap- 
proximately four hundred positions considered 
representative of the seventeen hundred or so 
positions in the Library of Congress. The ar- 
rangement is by department, and in this respect 
it differs from most library-position classifica- 
tion and pay plans. Each department begins 
with a brief description of the principal func- 
tions performed by that department and its di- 
visions. This is followed by descriptions of the 
representative positions in the department, and 
for each position is given its Civil Service clas- 
sification, title, grade, salary, duties, and the 
minimum qualifications required for appoint- 
ment. Since publication, the P (Professional), 
SP (Subprofessional) and CAF (Clerical, Ad- 
ministrative, and Fiscal) services were convert’ 
ed, by the Classification Act of 1949, into one 
unit which is now called General Schedule (GS); 
positions formerly classified as CPC (Crafts, 
Protective, and Custodial) remained CPC. The 
Preface and Introduction explain much about 
the position classification system in the federal 
government, the place of the Library of Congress 
in the federal government, and the purposes 
which it is hoped the work will serve. The de- 
scriptions are followed by a table showing the 
United States Civil Service Commission classi- 
fication pay scale (now out of date) and an index 
of the positions described. 

There are many features of this work that 
are especially good. The arrangement by de- 
partments serves to put the positions in their 
proper setting and relates each position more 
directly to the part that it plays in the Library’s 
organization and work. This has been helped 
by the practice of describing separately and 
differently positions which have the same classi- 
fication and the same title. Presumably, the po- 
sitions of cataloger, P-1, in the Copyright Cata- 
loging Division, the Manuscripts Division, and 
the Orientalia Division could have had the same 
general description. Such would have been the 
case had the Library followed general practice. 
They are described separately in this volume, 
each under its own department, and this prac 
tice, followed in other cases, adds much to an 
understanding of the positions and the depart- 
ments. Another helpful feature is the practice 
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of adding “‘special requirements”’ to the state- 
ment of “minimum qualifications’; this gives 
an added insight into the nature and level of the 
work expected in the position. Also to be com 
mended are the length, language, and individ- 
uality of the descriptions. Too many position 
classification plans run to brief generalities, too 
many of them use a language that is largely a 
massing of professional personnel phrases, and 
too many of them are stylized in language. I sus 
pect that a number of the descriptions here 
were written, for the most part, by the depart- 
ments concerned or by the individuals involved, 
which would account for differences in style 
and emphasis. This, if it was done, may not be 
the best practice from a strict personnel view- 
point, and it seems strange indeed to find it in 
government where one expects standardized 
phrases—but there it is, and it improves both 
the meaning and the reading. 

Slightly more than half the positions de 
scribed are professional, about one-fourth are 
in the old CAF service, about one-eighth are in 
the old subprofessional class, while only a few 
in the CPC service have been included. It seems 
certain that any library, particularly a large 
one, seeking help in setting up a position new 
to it, will have to dream up an unusual one in- 
deed to fail to find something similar and help- 
ful in these descriptions. Of real assistance, too, 
will be the Library's evaluation of the qualifica- 
tions which it deems necessary for proper per- 
formance in its positions. These seem sensible 
and pertinent. Qualifications in the professional 
positions run from college alone to three years 
of successful graduate work or the equivalent 
in training and experience. The requirement of 
library-school training appears in about 70 per 
cent of the positions from P-1 through P-s5, in 
about 30 per cent of the P-6 positions, and is 
not directly mentioned in the P-7 and P-8 posi- 
tions, although, presumably, it could be accept- 
ed as one of the specified years of graduate 
study when a particular field of study is not 
named. 

The quality of the work, both in its repre 
sentative coverage and in its classification phi 
losophy, is high. The standards followed in mak- 
ing allocations come from the United States 
Civil Service Commission’s ‘Class Specifica- 
tions and Statements of Allocation Standards 
for Positions Subject to the Classification Act 
of 1923, as Amended.” The errors, noticeable to 
a reviewer, are ones that are natural to a first 
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edition. There are occasional descriptions, for 
instance, that appear to have been prepared by 
incumbents and not carefully edited. An exam- 
ple is that of assistant chief, P-6, of the Music 
Division, where the duties include being presi- 
dent of the Music Library Association from 
1941 to 1946—a difficult duty for an incumbent 
to perform after 1946! Since the SP service no 
longer exists, it is probably not pertinent to 
complain that about 35 per cent of the repre- 
sentative SP positions described list library 
school as a requirement. This reviewer goes 
along with the opinion that there is no such 
thing as a subprofessional grade; admitting 
that there is, the requirement of a library-school 
degree seems hard to justify. It is likely that 
such errors as need correcting have been cor- 
rected by now, for the work was i§sued in loose- 


THE LIBRARY QUARTERLY 


leaf form for the easy insertion of changes and 
new materials. Important changes since publi- 
cation would include the new basic pay rates 
and the new GS grade showing how the old 
grades have been absorbed. 

This is an outstanding contribution to the 
growing body of literature dealing with person- 
nel work in libraries. It is more than that: It is 
a fascinating account of the many phases of li- 
brary work and, as such, gives one of the most 
graphic accounts obtainable of the work, re- 
sponsibilities, and opportunities in the library 
profession. The Library of Congress can be 
proud of this picture of the nation’s largest li- 
brary in action; the rest of us can be grateful. 


Davip H. Curr 
Yale University 


ERRATUM 


The review of Ergebnisse und Fortschritte der 
Bibliographie in Deutschland seit dem ersten 
Weltkrieg, which appeared on pages 67-68 of 
the January, 1950, issue of the Librcry Quarterly, 

’ 


was wrongly attributed to Lawrence S. Thomp- 
son. It was written by Robert Swanton of the 
Dartmouth College Library. The editors extend 
apologies to both. 
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child development will want to read this book 
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